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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——. 

M* GOSCHEN has so far been wonderfully successful 

with his Conversion Bill. There has been no obstruction, 
and little serious resistance, except to the clause giving ls. 6d. 
per cent. to bankers and brokers for their trouble in converting. 
This was denounced on Tuesday by Mr. H. Fowler as a bribe to 
agents to advise their principals wrongly; but the amendment 
was rejected by 244 to 147, the House evidently thinking that the 
commission, which emounts to £300,000 in all, was exactly like 
the commission granted to a loanmonger who takes a loan 
“firm.” Qn Thursday, in the debate on the third reading, 
some desire was expressed for a clause widening the discretion 
of trustees; but Mr. Goschen was of opinion that the existing rule 
supports the national credit. He proposed, therefore, that the 
discussion be postponed till Lord Herschell’s Trustee Bill came 
down from the Lords; and this being accepted, the Bill was 
read a third time, and sent to the Upper House. Outside 
Parliament the measnre still finds favour; those Consol-holders 
who dislike conversion have been steadily selling, and still the 
Two-and-Three-Quarter per Cents. remain nearly 1 above par. 
The great bulk of the new stock will facilitate de [e 
it, therefore, most attractive to thosed hol oO may want 
their money at five minutes’ ge. It is hoped that the new 
stock will be called Consols but the market seem#*inclined to 
call it “ Goschens,”—a novel compliment to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 















The new Local Government Bill is even more sweeping than 
it was expected to be. It was introduced by Mr. Ritchie on 
Monday, in a lucid but strictly descriptive speech of two hours, 
and was received by Unionists with delight, by Liberals with 
pleasure damped by envy, and by Tories with rather mixed 
emotions. The Bill, in truth, gives legislative sanction to a 
revolution. The area selected is the “ county,” as settled by the 
Municipal Act, with the addition of London and the ten greatest 
boroughs, which are to be constituted separate counties. Within 
that county the entire administration, with the exceptions of 
Education, the Poor-Law, the Police, and, of course, all 
judicial functions, is transferred from the country gentle- 
men to a County Council. This Council, which elects its 
own Chairman and officers, will be elected by the ratepayers, 
who will be divided into voting districts, each electing one 
member. The Councillors will sit for three years ; but they will 
add to their body a number equal to one-fourth of their own, 
who will sit for six years, and who may be Councillors or out- 
siders at discretion. Mr. Ritchie ran over an immense list of 
“ powers,” given textually elsewhere, which will belong to the 
Council from the first, and the Ministry are authorised by Order 
m Council to add any local powers, not being judicial powers, 
which exist under any statute. The Councils, in fact, under 
statutory limitations, will govern, and will be independent of 
any control except that of Parliament. The police’will be con- 
trolled by a mixed Committee appointed by the Council and 
Quarter-Sessione, 





As for finance, the County Councils will possess the power of 
rating now possessed by Quarter-Sessions, plus an income of 
£5,600,000, which they will derive from the transfer of the licence- 
duties on the sale of liquor—which are to be increased by 20 per 
cent.—from the other existing licence-duties, which are all trans- 
ferred to the new authority ; from some mew licences not specified, 
which are to yield £800,000; and from a grant of £1,800,000 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to make ont of per- 
sonalty,—perhaps by giving a per-centage on the receipts from 
Income-tax. They also receive borrowing powers, subject to the 
assent of the Local Government Board. In return for these con- 
cessions, the grants in aid now made by the Treasury, amounting 
in the aggregate to £2,000,000 a year, are to cease. This leaves 
a profit of £3,600,000 to the counties, and will greatly sweeten 
the pill; but in granting the liquor-licence duties, the Bill also 
imposes on the Councils the responsibility for granting those 
licences. ‘They may apparently grant as many as they like, but 
if they take away any, they must give compensation,—namely, 
the calculated price of the difference in the value of the house 
without a licence and with one. The Councils can close all 
liquor-houses on Sunday, Christmas Day, and Good Friday. 


There will, of course, be immense fighting over the details of 
this huge Bill, which provides also—as we think, prematurely 
—for District Councils, with sanitary and other powers; but 
the Tories care only about the general principle, and the 
Liberals announce that they shall urge forwarc the Dill 
and make as few amendments as possible. The liquor in- 
terest is annoyed by the increased licence-duty; but as it is 
not positively great on each houso, it will probably concentrate 
its resistance on the permission to strike Sunday out of its 
profit-days. This is said to be an exceedingly severe blow 
to the trade, to many houses almost a ruinous one. There 
will also be much fighting over the formation of London 
@mto a county with a Lord-Lieutenant. This abolishes the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the County Council taking 
its place, and interferes, to an extent we do not yet quite 


bperceive, with both the prerogatives and the independence of 


“the City.” It must, however, be carried out in some way, as 
otherwise there will be three County Councils exercising con- 
flicting jurisdiction within London. A compromise may possibly 
be effected by making the City a county; but we should say, 
on the whole, that the Metropolitan provisoes would be carried 
through. The Metropolitan Members, now a large body, 
evidently approve them. 


There has been no change this week in the general situation 
on the Continent, and, indeed, there could hardly be any, for 
Eastern and Central Europe lie buried in snow. The unrest in 
Roumania, however, still continues, and there is a general belief 
that the visit of King Charles to Vienna, and the unusual favour 
shown him by the Hofburg, point to a new Treaty, under 
which Austria will pledge herself to resist any violation of 
Roumanian territory. If that is true, the signal for war, 
if war is to come, must be given either by an insurrection 
in Bucharest, or the march of a Russian army on that capital. 
It is physically impossible for the Russians, if they intend to use 
force in the Balkans, to respect the neutrality of Roumania, 
which lies straight across their path. The feeling of the people 
is doubtful, but the higher officers of the Army are very 
Russian, and King Charles’s position must be one of grave 
anxiety. 


Whatever the true condition of the Emperor Frederick—and 
the cloud of secrecy has fallen round him, as it falls round all 
modern Sovereigns—he is doing most of his work punctually 
and well. Prince Bismarck drives every day to Charlottenburg 
to receive orders, and two grave proclamations have appeared 
this week. In one, addressed to the Stadtholder of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the Emperor declares that the union of these 
provinces with the German Empire is one “which the lapse 
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of years cannot annul,” that his “duty is to cultivate in 
these territories German ideas and customs,” and that he 
hopes for success “from an impartial administration of 
justice, and a law-abiding and benevolent government, con- 
ducted with circumspection, but with a firm hand.” In 
the second, the Emperor observes that he has no aim 
but the happiness of the Fatherland, and this he hopes to 
secure by “conscientiously observing the Constitution, and 
maintaining in all their fulness the rights of the Crown, as well 
as by trustful co-operation with the representatives of the 
people.” ‘Che Emperor is clearly a Hohenzollern, but with a 
difference. ‘ Trustful co-operation with representatives ” is not 
the sentence which has hitherto described the relations between 
the Kings of Prussia and their subjects. “ You ought to love 
me, scoundrel,” said Frederick William, as he caught a soldier 
by the throat. 


On Monday, Lord Rosebery moved for a Committee to inquire 
into the constitution of the House of Lords. He referred to 
Franklin’s remark (with which, however, he did not appear to 
agree) that there would be more propriety, because less hazard 
of mischief, in hereditary professors of mathematics than in 
hereditary legislators; he complained that, as the hereditary 
principle is now embodied in the House of Lords, it makes legis- 
lators of men who do not wish to be legislators, and Peers of 
men who do not wish to be Peers; he maintained that the Peer 
who is a black sheep discredits the hereditary principle, while 
the Member of the House of Commons who is a black sheep 
discredits only the constituency that selects him; he said the 
veto of the House of Lords is nothing but an individual veto, 
freed from all the Ministerial responsibility which hedged about 
the exercise of the Royal veto when formerly it was exercised, 
since it is a veto exercised by the Tory leader, and by him alone. 
He charged Lord Salisbury with brandishing this veto and 
threatening with it, as the King of Hungary at his coronation 
used to brandish his sword to the four corners of the globe; and 
he especially cited Lord Salisbury’s Oxford speech, in which 
the Prime Minister expressed his hope that the House of Lords 
would reject all the bad measures sent up to it. Lord Rose- 
bery enumerated the changes which would, he thought, tend 
to keep the Upper House in sympathy with the Commons, the 
most important of which we have noticed in another column; 
and he suggested that the position of a Peer should not entitle 
any man to be a Member of the House of Lords, but only to be 
chosen a Member if popular bodies should care to elect him; 
and that any Peer who had either refused or had not received 
the offer to sit in the Upper House, should be entitled to stand 
for the Lower House,—a suggestion which might tend, as Lord 
Salisbury subsequently remarked, to empty the House of Peers 
of all the able men, and to fill it with nobodies. 

Lord Salisbury, in his reply, maintained that the only kind of 
Assembly which could safely co-operate with the House of 
Commons without exciting its jealousy is one consisting, not 
like every representative Assembly of persons who have avowed, 
and received the popular sanction for, their political convictions, 
but of persons marked out by their birth alone, a principle 
which makes those who are qualified by it for legislators take 
up a tolerant, easy-going attitude, that renders them indif- 
ferent to slight humiliations, instead of identifying their 
political position with their own personal self-love, and tempt- 
ing them to regard every defeat as a sort of political affront. 
Lord Salisbury maintained that it has only been Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy which has identified the House of Peers with the Tory 
Party, and that in Lord Palmerston’s and Lord Russell’s time 
it was often Liberal. Lord Salisbury objected to a Committee, 
and thought that Lord Rosebery should have presented his 
proposed reform in the shape of a Bill. 

Lord Granville maintained the general popularity of the House 
of Lords, but denied that that popularity could survive such 
trials as Lord Salisbury’s speech at Oxford, in which he 
entreated the House of Lords to reject all measures sent up by 
the Commons to which it might feel itself honestly opposed. 
Nevertheless, looking to the attraction which the hereditary 
principle still has for the affections of the people, Lord Gran- 
ville was most anxious not to lose hold of it, and of the 
fascination it has for human nature. He only voted for the 
Committee in his desire to see the hereditary principle properly 
limited, and supplemented by other principles. Lord Rosebery’s 
motion was lost by a majority of 47 (97 to 50). 





Sir Henry James delivered a fine speech at the Liberal Union 
Club on Tuesday. He said that the Liberal Unionists had endured 
the winter of their discontent ; but referring to the election of Mr. 
Fitzwilliam for the Doncaster Division of Yorkshire, he declared 
that it had been made almost “glorious summer by this son of 
York.” He insisted, as we did last week, that Mr. Gladstone had 
no right to ask the country to support him in giving Home-rule to 
Ireland without defining the principle on which it is to be given, 
This last measure was rejected by all parties, Mr. Gladstone’s 
own party having accepted it only on the understanding that it 
should be entirely recast. Was it not, then, essential that the 
constituencies should know how it was to be recast before they 
were asked to vote on it “ Aye” or“ No”? He strengthened 
this position by producing Lord Thring’s testimony that the 
supremacy of the Parliament at Westminster over the statutory 
Parliament proposed for Dublin was not straightforwardly 
asserted in the Bill of 1886; and Sir Henry James argued that 
if this supremacy had been asserted plainly and categorically in 
the Bill of 1886, that Bill would, in all probability, have been 
rejected by the popular party in Ireland. All the same, it was 
essential that before the next General Election the people of 
the United Kingdom should know clearly what sort of new 
constitutional measure was to be presented to them. After some 
brilliant thrusts at Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry James 
concluded by predicting that Liberal Unionism would win by 
virtue of what the Chartist rhymester had appealed to as the help 
of his need and the gods of his creed,—namely, “ energy, faith, 
and time.” 


Lord Hartington spoke at Carlisle on Wednesday, and has 
been accused by the organs both of his opponents and of his 
supporters, of having taken quite a new departure on the subject 
of local government in Ireland, in consequence of the intro- 
duction of Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Bill. What he said 
was, that Mr. Ritchie’s Bill seemed to him to promise Home-rule 
in the only form in which Home-rule is beneficial and legitimate, 
to the inhabitants of the separate localities of all the various 
portions of the United Kingdom. Of course, he knew that Ire- 
land is not to be included in it, neither, indeed, at present is 
Scotland ; but still, on the same principles, local liberties might 
be given to Scotland and Ireland, if it could be shown that the 
people of those localities were not likely to abuse their local 
liberties for the purpose of setting the Central Government at 
defiance :—‘ My position as to extension of local government in 
Ireland is simply this. I have not the smallest objection to a 
wide extension of local self-government in Ireland on principle. 
I take no objection to it such as I do to the principle of the 
establishment of a Parliament in Dublin. That is a proposal to 
which, so long as I am able, I will always refuse my assent. 
That is a proposal to which, under no circumstances that I can 
conceive, I would be a party. As to the extension of local 
self-governing institutions on some system similar to that 
proposed for England, it appears to be simply a question of ex- 
pediency, to be considered by Parliament on the grounds of 
expediency of time and circumstance ; to be discussed just in the 
same way as any other subject has to be discussed by Parliament 
on the ground of expediency, convenience, and appropriateness 
to time. ..... The county of Cumberland, in which we are 
assembled, is going to have a species of Home-rule. But if the 
Members for Cumberland had given notice to Parliament that 
they denied the right of Parliament to make laws for 
Cumberland; if they had given practical proof of the sincerity 
of the denial by resisting, in every way they could, the laws of 
the British Parliament in Cumberland, and had excited their 
constituents by every inducement to resist those laws; if they 
had shown themselves absolutely regardless of the rights of 
certain classes, then I think that Parliament might very pro- 
bably hesitate in granting to Cumberland the Home-rule which 
is now going to be granted to it. And so for Ireland. We have 
a right, in my opinion, to inquire, before we commit ourselves 
to grant extension of local self-governing institutions in Ireland, 
to examine rather closely in what spirit they are asked for, in 
what temper they would be received, and what would be the 
probable result.” Lord Hartington added that what he should 
condition for, before thinking of extending such local govern- 
ment to Ireland, is that the Executive Government should retain 
in its hands “all the powers that are necessary for the enforce- 
ment of order and for the enforcement of justice between class 
and class, and between man and man.” Is there any concession 
of premature Home-rule to Ireland there ? 








General Boulanger is again to the front. On Monday, M. de 
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Cassagnac asked leave to make an interpellation about him, and 
go taunted M. Tirard with moral cowardice, that the Premier 
fixed Tuesday for the debate, adding that other steps would be 
taken against the General. On Tuesday, accordingly, he ex- 
plained that General Boulanger would be sent before a Council 
of Inguiry, consisting of five great officers, who would investigate 
the charges made against him. M. de Cassagnac was furious, 
declared that M. Tirard was acting under “direct orders” from 
Germany, and as he was originally a jeweller, taunted him with 
selling false stones. M. Clémenceau threw over the General, 
but demanded a direct vote of censure on the Government as 
“ powerless,” and opposed to reform. He hoped, no doubt, for 
support from the Right; but the trap was perceived, and the 
Chamber adopted the Order of the Day by 349 votes to 95. The 
decision of the Court of Inquiry is not yet known ; but General 
Boulanger’s friends have withdrawn his candidature for Mar- 
seilles, and the Communists have denounced him. It is, there- 
fore, quite possible that the Court may content itself with an 
order of suspension, and not remove his name from the roll of 
the Army. POLES 

A great many Italians think the European situation very 
serious. Signor Crispi says he is all in favour of peace, but 
hints at past complications; and the Esercito, the leading mili- 
tary journal, affirms that, “some weeks since,” France was on 
the point of making a raid on Spezzia with a powerful fleet and 
a body of troops. The plan had been prepared, the fleet was 
nearly ready, and the descent would have followed the declara- 
tion of war within a few hours. The Italian Government was so 
alarmed, that it placed Spezzia and Genoa in a position of defence 
with “ feverish activity.” It is possible that such a scheme may 
have been discussed, but it is not likely that it was adopted. 
The risk in such an operation, if the Italian fleet fought well, 
would have been excessive, and France would have brought all 
Europe down on her by such a treacherous act. At the same 
time, it is impossible to exaggerate the rage created in Paris by 
the Treaty of Friedrichsruhe, or the energy of the decision, if it 
is ever possible, to regain Rome and break up the unity of Italy. 


Another theatre has been burned down, in the usual way and 
with the usual appalling results. On the night of the 20th inst, 
while the Baquet Theatre of Oporto—a house for comic opera— 
was crowded to the roof, some scenery was moved too near a gas- 
flame. The canvas caught fire, the flames spread, the audience 
saw them, and in a moment there was a wild stampede. The 
gas went out, the roughs in the upper galleries trampled down 
the weak and the women—even, according to the Daily News, 
using knives to hack their way through the press—and as thedoors 
were too narrow, crowds were suffocated or trampled to death. 
There is, of course, the usual outburst of defensive lying. At 
first only 10 were said to be dead, then 80 were admitted to have 
been killed, then mention was made of 108 bodies, and by-and- 
by we shall know the truth, which is probably that 250 persons 
have been slaughtered by ignorance, carelessness, and cowardice 
gone savage. Nevertheless, no theatre in Europe will be rebuilt, 
because of the expense; and we shall record at least one similar 
catastrophe before the close of the year. 


Mr. Dillon and Mr. W. O’Brien each of them mado a speech 
last Saturday (St. Patrick’s Day),—Mr. Dillon in London, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. O’Brien in Birmingham. Mr. Dillon’s 
speech was very moderate, and consisted almost entirely in the 
praise of nationality as one of the ties which elicits the noblest 
sentiments from the hearts of men. “ Although the history of 
Ireland had been a history for many centuries of defeat, he 
would say that the more on account of that defeat was their 
claim unassailable,””—on which it is obvious to remark that if 
the feeling of nationality is a good in itself, and if it thrives 
better on defeat than on victory, it is a pity that it should not 
continue to thrive on the nutriment which suits it best. The 
Duke of Argyll has said truly enough that the Scotch feeling 
of nationality has thriven more since the separate Legislature 
which really only injured it, was abandoned, than it did before. 
Why not the Irish also ? 


Mr. O’Brien’s speech at Birmingham consisted chiefly of a 
fierce attack on Mr. Chamberlain, of whom he said that “he 
would tell the meeting solemnly and in plain English, that it 
was not so many years ago since Mr. Chamberlain told Mr. 
Parnell, in the precincts of the House of Commons, that he 
might have an Irish Republic if he pleased, so far as he himself 
was concerned, if Mr. Parnell would only help him to dish the 
Whigs, and to dish that arm-chair politician, Lord Hartington, 





That he most undoubtedly said on various occasions, and in the 
hearing of different persons, and if he had the slightest 
curiosity to have it publicly proved, it could be proved up to the 
hilt.” Of course, Mr. Chamberlain denied this explicitly in 
the Birmingham Daily Post, where he wrote,—“ There is not 
the slightest foundation for the statement that I have at any 
time, or in any place, afforded any encouragement whatever to 
any proposal for the creation of an Irish Republic, or for the 
legislative independence of Ireland ;” whereupon, instead of 
making any attempt to prove the “solemn” assertion “up to 
the hilt,” one of Mr. O’Brien’s chief supporters in the English 
Press remarked that this assertion of Mr. O’Brien’s was, 
“according to Mr. O’Brien,” made “more in joke than in 
earnest,’—in other words, was, we suppose, a solemn joke. 
You might as well say that United Ireland itself is a solemn 
joke; and perhaps it is; but it is not a joke that anybody 
ever laughed at. 


There was a smart engagement in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night between the Parnellites and the Government, 
on the question whether or not the Criminal Evidence Bill,— 
which allows, without compelling, the person charged with an 
offence, and the wife or husband of the accused, to give evidence 
on behalf of the accused,—should take effect in Ireland as well as 
in this country. Mr. Healy threatened that if Ireland were not 
excluded from its operation, he would “devote his days and 
nights,” doing all that the rules would allow him, to defeat it, 
and even Sir Henry James pleaded for leaving Ireland out of 
the Bill, on the ground that, after it had been tried in England 
and proved a success, the Irish would probably be only too glad 
to avail themselves of it. But, as we have shown elsewhere, that 
altogether depends on whether the Irish prejudice against it 
is a prejudice against it entertained in the interests of the inno- 
cent, or in the interests of offenders. After five hours’ fighting, 
Mr. W. H. Smith moved the Closure, which was carried by a 
majority of 49 (160 against 111), and then Mr. Healy’s amend- 
ment excluding Ireland was defeated by a majority of 54 (173 to 
119), Mr. Healy with great heat accusing the First Lord of the 
Treasury of discourtesy to Irish Members, a charge from which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer defended him amidst general 
cheering. Mr. Morley supported Sir Henry James in his appeal 
to exclude Ireland from the operation of the measure. But, in 
our opinion at all events, it would have been a great injustice to 
Irishmen unjustly accused of crime, had the Government yielded 
to the appeal. 


The Earl of Rosebery, in his very happy speeeh on Wednes« 
day, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, to the Federation 
League, compared the colonisation of our Colonial Empire first 
to the tapping for underground rivers which has just been going 
on in Australia, and which has just ended in the springing up 
of the Barkledean Spring, till it has filled a large deserted area 
with avast lagoon. “In that description it seems to me I find 
some image of this British race of ours, which, without any 
particular guidance or forethought on our part, has suddenly 
oozed out, and, adjusting itself to the accommodation the world 
can offer it, has covered so mighty a space on the globe.” Then 
he went on to compare the process of modern colonisation to a 
game of chess,—only that Lord Rosebery appears to confound 
chess with whist, and to treat “ knaves” as used in the former 
game, a procedure quite newtous. ‘“ Where formerly we had the 
game to ourselves, we suddenly find check, or at least stalemate, 
when we least expected it.” Colonisation began with castles, 
“ Our great object was to obtain fortresses like Malta, Gibraltar, 
Corfu, and Quebec. Then our ideas went in the direction of 
colonising by knaves” (an allusion, of course, to our penal 
settlements, though the chess metaphor fails). Then there came 
colonising by bishop and knight; a highly competent gentleman 
was sent out with an ecclesiastical dignitary, as in the case, for 
instance, of the Canterbury settlement in New Zealand. When 
all these systems of colonisation were exhausted, “the Queen 
always remains.” “ But the future of our race rests largely 
with the pawns.” We cannot tell where the pawns will be 
moved,—where they will move themselves,—but the colonisation 
of the future will be a pawn game. The metaphor, though 
leading to sad confusion between whist and chess, is an ingenious 
one, and is perhaps chiefly defective in this, that over and above 
all the English pieces we have no player. Germany plays her 
pawns, and often, asin a gambit, sacrifices pawns for a position ; 
but the English pawns are not played : they play themselves. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 1014} to 101}§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COUNTY GOVERNMENT BILL. 


ii any proof were needed that the present two-headed 
Government is a strong one, capable of doing most 
effective work, it would be found in the County Government 
Bill presented to Parliament on Monday night. Not content 
with a reform in the Rules of Procedure which has restored 
to the House of Commons all its working power and nearly all 
its freedom, or with the conversion of the entire National 
Debt at one blow, the Government propose what is really a 
revolution in the local government of England. In the form 
of an ordinary Bill crowded, perhaps overcrowded, with 
details, the Ministry bring forward a measure which radically 
changes the whole system of administering the country 
districts. The old central idea of that administration is 
superseded by a new one, while the machinery through 
which it is carried out is entirely transformed. The Crown 
loses, for the first time in our history, all its theoretic power 
over the rural administration, which hitherto has been 
singularly complete. At present, every person, except a 
Guardian or a member of a Highway Board, who is entrusted 
with administrative powers, is appointed directly by the Crown, 
and may be dismissed without reason assigned, by the same 
authority. In practice, of course, this enormous power, as 
great as that of most Continental Sovereigns, has since the 
Revolution been wielded by responsible Ministers, guided by 
strict precedents, and under the controlling supervision of the 
representative body ; but still, that was the theory, and it has 
disappeared. Henceforward, though the Crown retains the 
appointment of all persons (Coroners excepted) wielding judicial 
power, and a partial control over the police, all administrative 
authority passes away from it to County Councils elected 
by the ratepayers, female as well as male. The country 
gentlemen are deposed, and the democracy is installed in 
the vacant place. The area selected, the only one possible, 
is the geographical “county,” with the single modification 
that if a borough stands in two counties, it will belong to the 
one which contains its larger part. The number of councillors 
will vary with every “county ”—and will nowhere, we trust, 
exceed fifty—but all will be elected by the ratepayers for 
three years, and will add to themselves one-fourth their own 
number from among any ratepayers they please, the “ optated ” 
members sitting for six years. The Council thus formed 
will become a local House of Commons, with power to 
tax and borrow, with control over the whole revenue derived 
from licences, and with functions which it will take many 
lines of print even to enumerate. The Bill transfers to them 
“ all the existing administrative powers of the Justices in respect 
of county rates and financial business, county buildings, county 
bridges, the provision and the management of the county 
lunatic asylums, the establishment and maintenance of 
reformatory and industrial schools, the granting of licences 
for music and dancing, the granting of licences for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, the division of the county into polling 
districts for Parliamentary elections, the cost of the registration 
of voters, power for executing the Acts relating to explosives, 
the execution of the Acts relating to the contagious diseases of 
animals, the adulteration of foods and drugs, weights and 
measures, and various other matters.” It also transfers to 
them the control and maintenance of all main highways, and 
‘the power of making all provisional orders under the Pier and 
Harbour Acts, the Tramways Act, the Electric-Lighting Act, 
and the Gas and Waterworks Facilities Acts as regards Com- 
panies.” The Councils, moreover, will exercise all sanitary 
powers, and all the powers of the Local Government Board as 
regards “ sanctioning market tolls, fixing the scale of charges in 
respect of water-supply, the investment of a rural authority 
with the powers of an urban sanitary authority, the settlement 
of disputes as to boundaries and other matters under the Public 
Health Act, the Public Health (Water) Act, the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts, the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act, and certain other duties.” This recital 
of itself shows the extent of the powers transferred ; but it does 
not exhaust the list. Not only are the Councils certain 
to arrogate to themselves further powers as naturally 
arising from their representative position, but it is expressly 
provided in the Bill that the Government of the day may, by 
a mere Order in Council, and without any special Act, 
“transfer to the County Council of a county such powers, 
duties, and liabilities under any statute of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council, a Secretary of State, the Board of Trade, the Local 





Government Board, or the Education Department, or an 

other Government Department, as are conferred by or pod 
pursuance of any statute and appear to her Majesty to relate 
to matters arising within the county, and not to be of a 
judicial character ; also any such powers, duties, and liabilities 
of any Commissioners of Sewers, Conservancy authority, or other 
public body, corporate or unincorporate (not being a municipal 
corporation or sanitary authority), as are conferred by or in 
pursuance of any statute.” In truth, it is intended that 
gradually, as the Councils learn their work and solidify their 
methods, they shall, as regards all local business whatever 

except judicial work, become the governing power, unrestrained 
by central authority, and subject to nothing except Parliament 
and the common law of the land. The control of the Poor-Law ig 
as yet refused them, and that of Education, and they divide that 
of the police with Quarter-Sessions ; but it needs no historian to 
tell us that if the Councils succeed, all local power, all local 
patronage, and all local initiative in every kind of improvement, 
together with much strictly legislative power, will be transferred 
to their hands, Every Radical Government will try to earn 
support in the counties by some new proposal for “ deyolu- 
tion,” until we at last reach the American idea that a repre- 
sentative municipal body ought to be able to do anything not 
forbidden by the law of the State or the general Constitution. 


It is a change to take one’s breath away, and cordially as 
we approve it, we do not wonder that the mouthpiece of the 
Tory Party almost revolts, and that the country gentlemen 
feel as if the world were drawing toan end. Their position 
is, indeed, radically changed. It is all very well and quite 
true to say they can enter the Councils, and if they enter them 
will find themselves stronger than ever ; but they will enter by 
the favour of their neighbours, and not by right of property; 
they will enter under tacit or avowed contracts with their con- 
stituents which will fetter them at every turn ; they will enter 
to debate all questions in public; and they will enter to 
dispute with opponents who will have none of the sym- 
pathies of caste to moderate their opposition. They will 
be required to argue in a novel way, to display new capacities, 
and to bear the insults of low men. Instead of taxing 
their own properties, as they do now, they will have to submit 
to taxation imposed by men who care nothing about their 
interests, or, in many cases, will owe them a deep personal 
grudge. The difference of position will be enormous, 
will be quite equal to the difference between a seat in 
the Lords and a seat in the Commons; and we do not 
wonder that the Squires, conscious as they are of having 
governed well, regard the innovation at the best with a 
sigh of resignation. Nevertheless, they will do well not to 
tesist the Government proposal. There are two weak points 
in their position which are hopelessly incurable. Nominee 
government is inconsistent with the principle enthroned in the 
State, and nominee government, with all its uprightness and 
kindliness and economy, kills public life. The country dis- 
tricts are, as compared with the boroughs, dead bodies in 
which no sound of life is heard, in which all careers are 
closed except to the wealthy, and in which the most powerless 
of all influences is the public voice. With democracy accepted 
as the basis of government alike for the nation and its 
boroughs, it is vain to expect that the rural districts will con- 
sent to be governed by the country gentry. They want to 
govern themselves, to feel a more active life stirring in them 
as well as the boroughs, to terminate the monopoly of 
county activity and prominence now enjoyed by the estated 
class. With the hold they possess on Parliament, they 
are sure to have their way, and the country gentle- 
men had better accept the position cheerfully, and try to 
become, as they easily may, the most acceptable of all 
candidates. None of their plans for mitigating the change 
have now a chance of acceptance. The ex-officio idea, always 
an illogical and inconvenient one, because it impaired the 
representative character of the Boards, and because it made it 
a point of caste for the best men to avoid electoral contests, 
has been surrendered, and cannot again be revived. From the 
moment Mr. Ritchie introduced his Bill, nothing remained 
possible except its rejection or the acceptance of the democratic 
principle ; and its rejection would only make the country gentry 
so unpopular in the counties, that for a generation they would 
be refused as candidates for the Councils. There is nothing for 
them to do but to submit, to make the Bill as good as possible, 
and when it has passed, to endeavour to become the most 
active, the most popular, and the most hardworking of all 
county representatives. 

We have said nothing as yet of the financial part of the 
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scheme, thinking it better to wait for the fuller account which 
must appear in Mr. Goschen’s Budget. We are not sure that 
we quite comprehend some parts of it; bat so far as we do, 
we approve its principles, with a reserve in one respect. It is 
quite right to abolish the system of grants in aid of rates, 
which never was anything but a clumsy method of getting 
along till a reform of internal taxation could be attempted 
with some prospect of success. If is quite right to give up all 
receipts for licences to the Councils, as the only sources of 
revenue which do not press upon the whole community ; and 
quite right to add to them a tax to be levied upon personal 
property, which ought not to escape as it does from con- 
tributing to local wants. But is ii wise, or even right, 
to assign a fifth of this money, as it is proposed to do, 
specially to the lief of the poor-rate? It has hitherto been 
considered that poor-relief was the special mortgage upon 
realty, and land and houses have been bought and sold for 
three hundred years subject to that condition. Is it quite fair 
just now to lift up a sixth of that burden? It seems to us, 
writing, as of course we do, before discussion has begun, that 
poor-relief ought to have been left as it was, and that personalty 
should be taxed to provide for new rates, and especially for all 
rates to be levied for education, sanitary reform, and, generally, 
all ameliorations in public civilisation. The problem may be toc 
difficult, but we feel sure that this is the right principle, and 
that it is most dangerous to open to Guardians a new purse 
from which to draw. This, however, is but a detail in a scheme 
so large that it could hardly be proposed in any country but 
England, and so well considered that already, before it has 
been debated, it is, as regards its essential parts, accepted at 
once by Parliament and the people. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S great speech of Monday night was 
full of keen and thoughtful criticism; but, in our 
opinion, the weakest part of it was the part which should have 
been the strongest, because it was absolutely essential to the 
justification of the whole scheme that he had in his mind,— 
we mean the reply to Lord Salisbury’s speech at Oxford on the 
hopelessness of greatly strengthening an Assembly which could 
only be strengthened at the cost of the House of Commons, 
unless, indeed, the public mind had first been roused 
to demand that step explicitly as a needful security against 
the encroachments of the democratic principle. Now, 
no one pretends that such a demand has been made. 
Nay, far from its having been made, the people of Great 
Britain are at present in the full flush of their demo- 
cratic victory, and, instead of being disposed to ask for 
fresh bulwarks against the progress of democracy, complain 
of the House of Lords because it is out of sympathy with 
the democracy, and is disposed to erect frail and useless sea- 
walls against the flowing tide. What did Lord Rosebery say 
in answer to this really weighty argument of Lord Salisbury’s ? 
He said only this, that it implies two fallacious assumptions, 
—first, the assumption “that there is only a limited amount 
of legislative and political strength in the country ;” and next, 
the assumption that to make an Assembly “efficient” for its 
purposes, means the same as making it “ powerful ” to resist 
other and more popular bodies. Both these assumptions 
Lord Rosebery denies ; but we hardly understand the bearing 
of the former denial on the issue; and he did not explain 
how his many proposals for increasing the efficiency of the 
House of Lords could, if they were accepted, fail to make it 
more confident in its own power to dispute with the House of 
Commons the ultimate right of the democracy to issue final 
decrees, He compared the reforms he proposed to the care 
which a prudent owner of an old feudal castle would take 
to prevent the decay of the walls from making progress, 
as distinguished from any attempt to make it once more a 
threatening fortress which might command the neighbourhood, 
and alarm its fears. That is a very happy comparison, but 
Lord Rosebery did not show that the reforms he was advocating 
could only keep the House of Lords in repair, and could not 
80 far strengthen it as to render the House of Commons 
jealous of it as a curb on the democratic spirit, What was 
the general drift of his proposed reforms? - It was to limit 
the number of the Peers, and to give the House of Lords an 
“external buttress’ by getting either the new County Boards, 
or the larger Municipalities, or the House of Commons itself, 
or all three bodies, to elect the greater number of the Peers to 
seats in the Upper House of the Legislature; while those of 
the hereditary Peers who might be left out in the cold 





should be permitted, as Irish Peers are now, unless they 
be Representative Peers sitting in the Upper House, to offer 
themselves to the constituencies as candidates for the House 
of Commons. Further, Lord Rosebery proposes that the 
House of Lords, so strengthened as regards its efficiency by 
being reduced in numbers, disembarrassed of all its weakest 
members, and fortified by the free confirmation of the popular 
vote, should, when it differs from the House of Commons, 
sit with the House of Commons as a Council of the Nation, 
to decide the issue by a joint vote. Now, will any one pre- 
tend that reforms such as these would not be regarded by the 
House of Commons as deliberate preparations for curbing and 
banking-in the new democracy? The introduction of the 
elective element,—although a candidate must already, accord- 
ing to the scheme, be a hereditary Peer to qualify him to 
be elected,—would undoubtedly give the Peers a confidence 
in rejecting House of Commons measures which they do 
not now possess. And especially would this be the case, 
if they knew that, as a consequence of rejecting them, they 
would be allowed to sit with the Commons and join in the vote 
upon the final result. That means, of course, that any majority, 
not enormous, in the Commons, would be neutralised by the 
opposite majority in the Lords, and that thus the democratic 
measure would be shelved. How can Lord Rosebery persuade 
himself that proposals of this kind would not be regarded with 
the utmost jealousy by a democratic Assembly which has only 
just been installed in power, and which is now asked deliberately 
to sanction the construction of hostile works which would 
command and enfilade its own position, and lend them the 
appearance at least of the same sort of representative authority 
which the House of Commons boasts that it alone has at present 
the right to assert? It seems to us that Lord Rosebery, in the 
earlier part of his speech, endeavoured to consider how he might 
give the House of Lords a certain se//-sufficingness (as well as 
greater efficiency as a suspensive and revising Assembly), and 
then, in the latter part of his speech, endeavoured to persuade 
himself and his auditors that he had not done anything of the 
kind, but had simply proposed what would prevent the decay 
of the Lords’ efficiency as legislators, instead of reinforcing 
their capacity to resist the Commons. 

To our minds, Lord Rosebery’s scheme of reform, like Mr: 
Rathbone’s scheme of reform, goes much too far, at least in 
the present condition of the public mind. Such a scheme 
would be possible, and might be useful, if there were, what 
there is not, a generally diffused wish for some strong curb 
on the House of Commons. But, so far as we know, there is 
no such wish ; there is, indeed, a generally diffused wish to 
see what democracy can do, before any attempt is made to 
curb it. This being so, we confess that the direction in 
which we look for reform is the weeding-out of the House of 
Lords, and very little further. We should be glad, indeed, 
to see a few life-Peers added to the Upper House who would 
never be likely to get elected to the House of Commons, 
and whose experience and wisdom would yet be of use to 
the Upper House,—men like Lord Blachford, Lord Lingen, 
Lord Thring,—for they would really make its votes more 
weighty without in any sense lending it the appearance of 
representative authority. We should like to see a few Colonial 
Peers added, who would at least keep us informed of the 
general interests and aspirations of the more distant Colonies 
and Dependencies. But we do not wish to see the elective 
principle introduced at all until there shall be,—and, of course,. 
there never may be,—a widely diffused dread of the dangers 
of democracy such as led to the establishment of the Senate in 
the United States after the War of Independence. We believe 
that the House of Lords might very easily be purged of its 
weakest elements without being made formidable to the 
Commons, As we have once before suggested, the Minister of 
the day might be bound to summon, at the meeting of each 
Parliament, those Peers whom he thought most representative 
of the various political parties in the State, in about the same 
relative proportions as they were to be found in the Commons, 
the trust being imposed upon him to select without reference: 
to party bias, and solely so that the Upper House of the 
Legislature should contain the ablest Peers of all parties in- 
very much the same proportional strength as the Commons. 
We believe that the Prime Minister, whoever he might be, 
could be trusted so to advise her Majesty that she would find 
in the Upper House a really good revising Assembly, but not 
an Assembly whose chief object it would be to thwart the 
policy of the Lower House. But if any of the various plans 
for giving the Peers a sham representative capacity should be 
adopted, there can be no doubt that the House of Commons 
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would be alarmed, and justly alarmed, lest an encroachment 
on its power should be attempted. Let the decay of the feudal 
ruin be arrested; but let us not attempt to fortify it anew. 





GENERAL BOULANGER ONCE MORE. 


HE interest of the Boulanger dispute is, for foreigners, 
concentrated in a single question. What makes the 
Government of France, and the Chamber, and the leaders of 
all parties, except conceivably the more extreme Bonapartists, 
so afraid of an officer who has never won a battle, or made an 
army, or exhibited genius of any kind? Of the fear there 
can be no doubt. The President, the Ministry, the Chamber, 
and the political leaders would not all combine to attack a 
General, and even stretch the military law to compass his pro- 
fessional ruin, unless they thought him for some reason a 
dangerous personality. The General obeys all orders, submits 
to all punishments, stands silent under all military censures ; 
and yet the Government is not content, is half-inclined, it is 
said, to apply to him exceptional measures of treatment, such 
as exile, and does apply quite exceptional measures of sur- 
veillance. It is most unusual to recommend an oflicer of 
General Boulanger’s rank to the constant watchfulness of the 
police, or to receive reports about his movements from every 
railway-station. If the alarm were confined to the Ministry 
and the leaders, it might be more explicable. It is the misfortune 
of France that, since the death of Gambetta, she has been in 
the hands of third-rate men, who have little confidence in 
themselves, and no certainty that they have any hold upon the 
country. The strongest among them, M. Ferry, is so hated 
that he is hardly safe in Paris ; and of the remainder, only one, 
M. Clémenceau, is a visible figure, whether in France itself or 
Europe at large. Legitimists, Bonapartists, Opportunists, 
Radicals, or Extremists, none of the parties produce men of 
eminence, or even men of whom it is possible to say that great 
and effective forces stand behind them. All the chiefs are 
mediocrities, and most of the Ministers are men who, once 
dismissed, would in a week be totally forgotten. Naturally, 
they are alarmed by the appearance of any hostile figures big 
enough to be visible, and are ready to banish Princes, 
however quiet, or dismiss Generals, however second-rate, 
out of pure consciousness that whatever their positive 
rank as politicians, comparatively they rank above them- 
selves. This explanation would perhaps be sufficient, but 
that the Chamber also shares the apprehension, votes against 
General Boulanger by majorities of four to one, discusses him 
perpetually in the lobbies, and, it is said, will, if requested by 
the Government, pass a Bill against him individually which 
would really be a Bill of Attainder. Moreover, while Radical 
electors are divided as to his merits, Extremist clubs actually 
fight over his name, and the Communists at large think it 
expedient to advertise that they have no sympathy with General 
Boulanger. All this while the General has done nothing 
except commit some trumpery breaches of discipline, most 
properly punished by suspension and arrest, and allow his 
friends to represent him as a possible dictator, which is either 
a mere folly, or an act of treason bringing him within the grip 
of the regular law. 

The usual explanation of the timidity of the Government, 
‘an explanation we have ourselves accepted, is that a large 
section of Frenchmen are growing weary of the unwise 
government of the Chamber, with its endless extravagance 
and recurring fits of vacillation, that they are looking 
about for a dictator to supersede the existing govern- 
ment; and that, with or without reason, they have fixed 
upon General Boulanger as their man. They must have 
somebody, and nobody else is visible. That statement 
is no doubt, in the main, correct; but it does not fully explain 
the visible apprehenion of the authorities, or the panic among 
the Extremist clubs, or the fears which M. Clémenceau’s 
organ, La Justice, expresses of some coming change. The 
General’s friends are not, so far as is known, in a majority 
in any one department; and if they were, what harm could 
he do among five hundred Deputies? His voters cannot 
march on Paris, or alter the Constitution, or proclaim him 
Dictator, or even secure him an ascendency in the Cabinet and 
the Chamber which would amount to a practical dictatorship. 
General Boulanger, without men behind him, is only General 
Boulanger, even if he possesses in himself the mental powers of 
which as yet he has given no sufficient evidence, and, indeed, no 
evidence whatever, except that, amidst a grand competition for 
the lead, he has for a moment pushed himself in front. Where 
do his assailants find the men, or rather, where do they think 








they find them ? The peasantry cannot rise, and the popula- 
tion of Paris is not going to rise, in order to elect a dictator - 
indeed, without the support, passive or active, of the garrison, 
Paris has no means of rising. The old condition of things ie 
been utterly changed by the new system of warfare, and there 
is not a capital in Europe in which the populace, even if they 
have all served, could defeat twenty thousand men armed with 
weapons of precision, or ten’ thousand men if they had been 
supplied with the magazine-rifle. The French leaders of 
parties are therefore either unreasonable men, or they must 
for reasons invisible to outsiders, but plain to them, doubt 
whether the desire for a dictatorship which they perceive 
in a section of the people, does not extend also to the 
Army. If that is the case, their alarm is natural, for 
if the Army is not on its side, the Chamber may be 
overthrown in an hour, and their special dread of General 
Boulanger merely as a superior officer would be at once 
explained. Whether they have any ground for their 
apprehension, foreigners cannot, of course, judge with cer- 
tainty; but on @ prior? reasons their alarm does not seem 
entirely unreasonable. The Army, it is true, has, as a whole, 
no special quarrel with the Chamber, which has treated it 
exceedingly well, has approved all decrees increasing the 
soldiers’ comforts, and has voted all the grants declared by 
military experts essential to make the Army an effective and 
formidable weapon. The position of the non-commissioned 
officers has been improved, and the passion of the conscripts 
for equality in liability to service, though not yet completely 
gratified, is entirely acknowledged by the Chamber and 
fostered by its successive votes. On the other hand, with the 
new stringency of discipline, and the new recognition of its 
necessity arising from the German victories, a modern army 
is much more decidedly in the hands of its superior officers 
than was the case a few years since; and it is quite pro- 
bable that the superior oflicers in France do not like the 
Chamber, quite possible that just now they would gladly 
see it superseded. They understand perfectly that if the great 
war should arrive this year, they must join in it; and that 
if they join in it, the very existence of France will be 
placed at stake. Moreover, besides France, they themselves 
will be especially at stake,—their names, grades, hopes, futures, 
all. Under these circumstances, they may be most unwilling 
to enter on a European war with a vacillating and impulsive 
Chamber as the final authority in France, able to dismiss a 
Minister of War just as his plans are laid, or a General-in- 
Chief just as he is marching on the enemy. They may be 
most desirous of a dictatorship, if only for the period of the 
war, and ready to support any one capable of seizing the helm 
and giving consistency and force to the administration of the 
Army and the guidance of the campaign. General Boulanger 
may not be—we should say, certainly is not—the man whom 
they would choose, if free choice belonged to them; but if he 
is the only alternative to the Chamber, he is at least a soldier, 
and can, if the Army approves, at least suppress the “ box-full 
of attorneys and doctors” to whom the supreme power now 
belongs, and who are despised by the higher soldiers of France 
with an energy for which in this country we have no pre- 
cedent. Our Parliament is older by centuries than our standing 
Army. General Boulanger at least would know what is neces- 
sary for a campaign, and would abstain from selecting Generals 
to command in the field for purely political reasons. If these 
ideas are prevalent among French General officers—and it seems 
natural, considering the character and action of the Chamber, 
and the abhorrence of civil control felt in Continental armies, 
that they should be prevalent—the alarm of the political leaders 
whenever a soldier comes to the front is quite explicable, and 
so is their particular method of action. They do not attack 
General Boulanger’s character. They do not care whether 
he enters the Chamber or not. They are not solicitous about 
making him a martyr in the eyes of the civil population. 
What they are anxious to do is to deprive him of weight with 
the French Army, and this they hope to accomplish, not by a 
decree, which would be impossible, but by his formal con- 
demnation by a conseil d’enquéte composed of officers superior 
to himself. If he is declared guilty, he will then have been 
condemned for his conduct as soldier by a regular military 
tribunal, and his influence in the Army will thus, they hope, 
be finally destroyed. Their weapon may break in their hands, 
or they may be utterly mistaken as to the result of using it ; 
but this is pretty obviously their plan, and M. Tirard’s 
whole manner in the tribune was that of a man most 
anxious that his plan should succeed, and conscious of a 
danger which he did not wish either to reveal or to discuss. 
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Mark the anxiety with which the civilian Premier emphasised 
small points of military discipline, and the frequency with 
which Deputies pleaded the one argument for their action, the 
maintenance of subordination among Generals, which would tell 
heavily with the Army. _ 

If the war is not to go forward, the incident is of compara- 
tively little importance. The French Army is not the Army 
of Spain, in which officers rise by heading pronunciamientos, 
nor has it at any time disregarded its official superiors; but if 
war is coming, the opinion of the Army as to the competence 
of the Chamber will be a prime factor in events. What that 
opinion is we do not profess to know ; but all reasoning would 
lead us to the conclusion that it is not exactly favourable, and 
that the Army would hardly expect to be victorious under such 
incompetent auspices. 





THE ARREARS QUESTION. 


HE Irish Arrears Question is perhaps as perplexed and 
confused as any that has ever been presented to Parlia- 

ment. Essentially it is a choice of evils. To do anything in 
it, is necessarily to do a great deal of wrong. To do nothing, 
seems like losing an opportunity for the pacification of Ireland. 
Arguments of expediency, and arguments of right and justice, 
can be produced on either side, and on both sides these argu- 
ments seem urgent and effective. For instance, it is argued 
that, as a matter of expediency, we ought to sweep away or 
reduce the arrears of Irish rent. It is said,—‘ It may seem 
unfair to again deprive the landlord of a part of his property 
by Act of Parliament, but so imperative is the necessity to 
keep Ireland quiet, that the landlords’ interest must yield. 
Nothing now remains to make it absolutely impossible for the 
Irish tenant to argue that he is rack-rented or unfairly treated 
by his landlord except the arrears. These arrears have pre- 
vented, and are preventing, the tenant from enjoying the legis- 
lative benefits conferred upon him. If this burden of arrears 
is not lifted from the tenant’s shoulders the landlords will at 
once avail themselves of the opportunity thus given, and begin 
an eviction campaign which will plunge all Ireland into 
disorder. Relieved of it, however, the Irish tenant will be 
given a fair start; and while the landlord will be deprived of 
what is only a very illusory pecuniary advantage, a real oppor- 
tunity will be given to the country to settle down.’ Such are 
the arguments founded on expediency as stated by those who 
go with Mr. T. W. Russell in his support of Mr. Parnell’s 
Arrears Bill,—arguments which, it must be admitted, 
are not without very considerable force. Yet, on the 
other side, the weight of expediency is even greater. A 
large number of Unionists, Liberal and Conservative, regard 
it as all-important that the Irish Land Question shall not 
be reopened. Even supposing that a few hard cases will 
result from not dealing with the arrears, they argue that it is 
all-essential that the tenant shall learn the stern lesson that he 
must now rely on his own industry, and not look for any more 
support from Parliament. They declare,—*‘ It is hard enough 
now to convince him that he can no longer expect such help, but 
must look, not to reductions of rent, but to improved agricul- 
ture, to better his position. It would be a hundred times harder 
if a new Arrears Bill were to encourage the notion that getting 
behindhand with his rent was not a thing a farmer need be 
afraid of, since when arrears became troublesome again, there 
would only be another Act reducing them. Up till now the 
Irish farmer has believed that the Arrears Act was something 
exceptional. This notion would be shattered for ever by Mr. 
Parnell’s Bill.’ Certainly, these reasons against reopening the 
Arrears Question are strong enough. If we take the arguments 
derived from right and justice, we shall see that they also can 
be applied by both sides, The supporters of the Arrears Bill 
say it is a monstrous thing to declare that a man may have his 
rent reduced by the Court under the Act of last year—which 
reduction is tantamount to a declaration that the old rent was 
unfair—and yet be evicted because he cannot pay the arrears 
of rent which have not been reduced. This, it is alleged, is 
obviously wrong and unjust. On the other hand, it is argued, 
—‘ The reduction of rent does not show that the old scale of 
rent under which the arrears are claimed was unfair. It merely 
shows that it would not be a fair rent if continued now. 
When the arrears were due as rent, they were fair rents, and 
they are now as perfectly equitable as a debt, as a shop- 
debt for tobacco incurred when tobacco was high is good, 
though demanded in full now that tobacco has fallen. Besides, 
to reduce arrears now is to give a premium to dishonesty, 
lawlessness, and illegal combination. Under Mr. Parnell’s Bill, 





the honest man who paid his rent in full when due will be put 
in a far worse position than the dishonest man who did not. 
It must be remembered that a very great number of the 
farmers owing arrears of rent are persons withholding rents 
under cover of secret illegal combinations. Is it fair that these 
men should be given an indulgence which cannot be enjoyed 
by those who have paid their rents and obeyed the law? IE 
they are given it, will not Parliament be entering into com- 
petition with the Parnellites to bribe men to be dishonest ?’ 
These being the respective arguments of those who supported 
and of those who opposed Mr. Parnell’s Bill, it can hardly be 
wondered that the Minister responsible for the good govern- 
ment of Ireland refused to accept the measure. 

The alternative proposal, however, put forward by the bulk 
of the Liberal Unionist Party, was met by a statement from 
Mr. Balfour that he would assent to any scheme of the kind that 
should be brought forward. The proposal made by Mr. Powell- 
Williams, seconded by Lord Ebrington, and endorsed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, was in effect what was known as the Bankrupicy 
Clause of last year’s Bill, though that name conveyed a some- 
what wrong impression of its scope. The scheme advo- 
cated was roughly this. In cases where a tenant should 
apply to obtain partial relief from the payment of his arrears 
of rent, the County-Court Judge was to order a similar 
reduction in all his other debts. Thus the County Court Judge 
would not assume the extraordinary position devised for him 
in Mr. Parnell’s Bill of declaring that a man must pay his shop- 
debts in full, but that a debt tainted by the fact that it arose 
from the hire of land need only be paid after a heavy reduc- 
tion. Instead, he would say to all the man’s creditors,—‘ This 
man’s financial position has been proved to me not to bea 
solvent one. I therefore require all his creditors to come in, 
and accept what I shall determine to be a reasonable composi- 
tion, landlord, banker, gombeen-man, publican, shopkeeper, all 
sharing alike.’ Surely this is not a very unreasonable 
suggestion. It may be urged that the shopkeeper will suffex 
because the tenant has been unwise enough to take a farm 
on which he cannot live; but this objection is not really 
valid, for it applies to all compositions with creditors. 
Every man who makes such an arrangement as this has been 
brought to it by some extravagance, or bad bargain. It is 
needless to say that the Parnellites to a man opposed this 
scheme with the utmost virulence. Probably the reason for 
their vehemence was that given by Mr. Chamberlain. The 
shopkeepers and the publicans are the supporters and the 
organisers of the Parnellite movement; and to allow any Bill 
to pass which would touch their pockets would strike a death- 
blow at the Irish agitation. In truth, the shopkeepers, the 
publicans, and the money-lenders want to be allowed to keep 
the position which was once assumed by the landlords, but 
which the landlords have now lost, and rightly lost. They 
want to be regarded as privileged creditors whose right to the 
tenants’ assets shall take precedence of the claim of the man 
who is engaged in what they appear to stigmatise as the 
infamous business of letting land on hire. The only seemingly 
reasonable argument in favour of special treatment for the 
debts of the shopkeeper was that adduced by Mr. T. W. 
Russell, It was that the shopkeeper now tided the small 
tenant in the West over bad times by letting him have 
the necessaries of life on credit. If this help was withdrawn, 
as it would be—for allowing the tenant not to pay the shop- 
keeper in full would destroy his credit—the result would be 
famine in the next bad season. Of course, this sounds very 
serious. We very much doubt, however, whether Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s prophecy would come true. In the first place, the 
shopkeeper does not at present ever get the sums he professes 
to charge. The reduction of his nominal debt would then in 
most cases leave intact the sum he really obtains from the 
small tenant. But even if it made the small shopkeeper 
more disinclined to allow the peasants to get so heavily into debt 
as Mr. Tuke has shown that they do at present, we are not sure 
that the result would be bad. At present, the shopkeeper does 
all he can to bind the peasant to his holding, for loss of popula- 
tion means loss of custom. Accordingly, the shopkeeper dis- 
courages ali emigration, and uses the power he possesses over 
the tenants through their indebtedness to keep them from 
going away. Certainly, if the shopkeepers check emigration 
in Ireland, they ought not to be treated with any special con- 
sideration. 

We must confess that we are, on the whole, a little disap- 
pointed with the attitude of the Government on the question. 
They make the Parnellites a certain offer, and then say,— If 
you will not accept this offer, the responsibility is with you.’ 
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If the Parnellites were in reality anxious for the welfare of 
the Irish farmers—were their true friends—this might be a 
proper enough way to deal with the question. But the 
Ministry know well enough that the Parnellites are not the real 
friends of the Irish tenants, and that, except as tools in their 
agitation, they care nothing for them. The Government 
‘claim to be, and are in fact, the true friends and pro- 
tectors of the Irish tenants. It behoves them, then, to consider 
whether, on the whole, the Arrears Question ought to be dealt 
with at this moment under the scheme of which they approve 
in principle. If they consider it should not, then they should 
definitely put aside all notion of any such measure. If, on the 
other hand, they consider it advisable to take it up, they 
should force it through Parliament in spite of the opposition 
‘of the Parnellites. In such a course the country would sup- 
port them, while their action would have the advantage of 
showing the people of Ireland what the Parnellite agitation 
really is. Perhaps, however, it may be argued that though 
the Government think such a measure would do no particular 
harm, it would not be beneficial enough to allow of their 
dlevoting to it so much of the time of Parliament as would be 
necessary to carry it in the teeth of Mr. Parnell. If that is 
80, let the Government make their offer once and for all, and if 
it is not accepted, refuse absolutely to again open the question 
of Irish rents on any pretext whatever. 


THE WELCOME TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


‘JT ORD GRANVILLE is to take the chair at a dinner to be 
given next month at the Devonshire Club, by way of 
‘compliment to Mr. Chamberlain for his services in negotiating 
the Fisheries Treaty with the United States. Until lately, 
this would have been too natural an incident to call for notice ; 
but under present circumstances, two reflections of some in- 
terest are suggested,—one, by Lord Granville’s action ; another, 
‘by the fact that it is in any way remarkable. 
The first feeling is the familiar, if slightly Pharisaical, 
-satisfaction that in this respect England differs so greatly from 
Continental countries. Although in name Lord Granville and 
Mr. Chamberlain are both Liberals, the division between them 
is, for all present purposes, sharper than that between Liberals 
and Conservatives. It does not matter that the divergence 
relates toa single question, and that, if this were out of the way, 
host and guest would be still of one mind. This one question 
is admirably calculated to breed political enmity. It touches 
men alike on the sentimental, the practical, and the personal 
side. Controversies into which nationality enters have always 
had a unique power of exciting the passions of those who take 
part in them, and in the present case, the English Home- 
rulers are not a whit less enthusiastic than Mr. Dillon or Mr. 
O’Brien. Nor has the Liberal schism stopped short at a 
difference of opinion. It has exerted and is exerting a direct 
influence on events. The effect of the Unionist secession has 
been to place the Tories in office, and next month Liberals 
of both sections will be welcoming back a politician who 
is among the few who are most responsible for keeping 
them in office. Men constantly will forgive grave divergence 
of principle more readily than even a slight quarrel which 
stands in the way of the realisation of their natural 
hopes. In this respect, moreover, Mr. Chamberlain is 
not merely one among others. Whether he has done more 
than Lord Hartington or Sir Henry James to break up the 
Liberal Party, may be doubted; but there is no question that 
he is more hated for what he has done. The reason of this is 
sufficiently plain. Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James are 
Liberals in the older sense of the term; Mr. Chamberlain is a 
Radical. Consequently, if the Irish Question had never arisen, 
it is more than possible that Lord Hartington and Sir 
TIenry James would at some time or other have found 
themselves unable to act with their former colleagues, But 
there was no danger of any such severance in the case of 
Mr. Chamberlain. On the contrary, he was looked on as the 
natural leader of the advanced wing of the party, the pre- 
destined prophet of the Liberalism of the future. That he 
should be found in active alliance with Tories, and this for 
the express purpose of keeping the Liberals out of power, gives 
a specific and personal touch to the hostility of which he is 
the object. If we imagine those conditions reproduced in 
France, we shall at once see the gulf which still separates 
English from foreign feeling on these topics. In France, much 
jess than what Mr. Chamberlain has done would be enough to 
make the exchange of social courtesies between him and his 
old friends impossible: M, Clémenceau might as soon take the 





chair at a dinner to M. Ferry as Lord Granville pa imi 
honour to Mr. Niekedae We have only hy eee el 
two sets of names to realise the gulf that separates them as 
regards the mutual relations of each pair. 

There is an unmistakable distinction, however, between our 
recognition of this difference to-day and our recognition of it 
five years ago. Then, we should have taken it as a matter of 
course ; now, we feel a certain pleased surprise that it still 
exists. We question whether there was any one who, when he 
first saw the announcement that Lord Granville would take 
the chair at a dinner in honour of Mr. Chamberlain, did not 
look at it again with a sort of half-feeling that he had mig. 
read the name. So easily may men slip into the habit 
of carrying political enmities into private life. So slight 
is our real hold upon what we have been accustomed 
to think the distinguishing glory of English politicians, 
Supposing that, instead of the announcement of the other 
day, we had read that Lord Granviile had been sounded 
on the question of taking the chair at the Chamberlain 
dinner, and had replied in a way that convinced the Com- 
mittee he would rather not be asked to do so, should we haye 
thought it strange? Should we not rather have moralised on 
the change that is coming over English politics, and gone 
sadly away? If this is so, our danger is real and imminent, 
It is a short step from thinking a thing natural to doing it; 
what we have ceased to blame in another we easily pardon in 
ourselves. As yet, happily, we have not come to think the con- 
fusion of public with private feelings in itself praiseworthy. 
Even if we excused it, we should still lament it. Now, there- 
fore, is the time to make a stand against its further progress, 
to do what we can to make Lord Granville’s readiness to take 
the chair at the dinner to Mr. Chamberlain once more too 
natural to call for remark. 

Reformation should begin at home. The point to be insisted 
on, therefore, is not that Liberals should feel kindly towards 
Liberal Unionists—that, however desirable it may be, is a matter 
beyond our control—but that Liberal Unionists should feel 
kindly towards Liberals. We do not deny that they are under 
strong temptation not to do this, a temptation which can only 
be resisted by a steady determination to keep politics to Parlia- 
ment and the hustings. In old days, friendliness between 
men of opposite ways of thinking was much helped by relation- 
ships. The political world was small and aristocratic, and 
cousinship and intermarriage were constant and important 
features of it. As politics have become more democratic, 
they have lost this family character, and now, perhaps, it is 
more often a question of making new friends than of keeping 
old ones. The only way of doing this is to set steadily before 
our minds the essential fact that what given political opinions 
would mean in one man, they do not necessarily mean in another. 
For us, with our convictions, to vote for Home-rule or to refuse 
to put in force the Crimes Act, would mean indifference or worse 
to the highest interests of the Empire, and to the first prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. Not for an instant ought we to 
lose sight of this truth. To put any party or personal 
interest before the maintenance of the Union or the en- 
forcement of the law in Ireland, would, in those who 
believe in the Union and in the law, argue a want 
of patriotism which ought not to be condoned even in 
our best friend. But then the qualification—in those who 
believe in the Union and in the law—is all-important. We 
are not now considering the case of a man of whom we have 
good cause to believe that he has become a Home-ruler from 
evil motives. Such cases may exist; but, happily, motives 
are so mixed and so obscure, that the occasions on which we 
can pass this condemnation must be exceedingly rare. The 
lesson which this known confusion and obscurity of motives 
has for us, is that we are bound in wisdom, as well as in kind- 
ness, to take the most favourable view; and in the great 
majority of cases, no other view is possible. We see in every word 
our adversaries say, what to us seems entire wrong-headedness, 
but what we cannot deny to be entire sincerity. There can be no 
question, therefore, in cold-blood, whether these opinions ought 
to make any difference in our estimate of them, in our attitude 
towards them. We have, strange to say, mastered the tempta- 
tion to think ill of those who differ from us in religion, and 
now we are suddenly confronted by the temptation to think ill 
of those who differ from us in politics. Yet it ought not to be 
harder to behave ourselves pleasantly to men who think that 
Ireland ought to have a separate Parliament, or that the 
poverty of the tenant has more claim to be considered than 
the contract he has made with his landlord, than to men 
who think that the world never had a Creator, or that 
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God, having made man, takes no further trouble about 
him, or that the Supreme Ruler of mankind is not also 
their Supreme Judge. The constitution of the universe, 
and the existence of an inherent distinction between right 
and wrong, are matters of even more importance than the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom, or the right distribu- 
tion of responsibility between landlords and tenants, who at 
some time or other have probably been both to blame. If we 
can swallow the theological camel, need we strain at the 
political gnat? We have learnt, as regards religion, a better 
lesson than David’s “ Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate 
Thee? ...... Yea,I hate them right sore, even as though 
they were mine enemies.” Let us take care lest in politics 
we invert the order of ideas, and say,—‘ Do not I hate them, 
O Lord, that hate me? ...... Yea, I hate them right sore, 
even as though they were Zhine enemies.’ 


THE ACCUSED IN IRELAND. 


HE rather remarkable debate of Thursday, in which the 
Parnellites made so fierce a resistance to the application 

to Ireland of the Criminal Evidence Bill,—a Bill which makes 
it competent for a person charged with any offence, or the wife 
or husband of any such person, to give evidence in defence of the 
accused, though not without the full consent of the accused,— 
shows at least one thing very clearly, that the Parnellite Party 
are at least as anxious to prevent the conviction of the guilty, 
as they are to promote the acquittal of the innocent. Sir 
Henry James, indeed, grounded his remonstrance against ex- 
tending the Bill at once to Ireland on the plea that it may 
prejudice the Irish people against a law which is sure to be 
beneficial to them, and that if the experiment be tried in 
England first, the Irish people may be reconciled to it by 
seeing how beneficially it works on behalf of the innocent. 
But surely Sir Henry James, in urging this plea, is ignoring 
the real ground of the Parnellite ol jection to the Bill. It is 
impossible to deny that a very great number of offences which 
in England popular opinion severely condemns, popular 
opinion in Ireland not only extenuates but applauds. That is 
a very unfortunate state of things, but it is the actual 
state of things. And undoubtedly the effect of any Bill 
which will greatly promote the acquittal of the innocent, 
must tell more or less in favour of the conviction of the 
guilty. The Judge and jury will know that if the accused 
were innocent, he might easily have cleared himself by asking 
to go into the witness-box ; and though it cannot be made part 
of the evidence against him that he made no such offer, it 
will certainly tell in confirmation of the evidence actually 
brought against him, that he did not avail himself of 
a privilege which, had he been innocent, he would have 
eagerly claimed. We do not see how this necessary con- 
sequence of an Act allowing the prisoner or his wife to give 
evidence, at the discretion of the prisoner, can possibly be 
avoided. A refusal to offer such evidence must more or less 
confirm the positive evidence against him, and therefore those 
who believe that there will probably be quite as many people 
convicted, as a result of the negative evidence afforded by their 
not offering themselves as witnesses (and convicted of offences 
which they really committed, but which four Parnellites out 
of five do not condemn), as there will be acquitted of such 
offences by virtue of the evidence they give on their own 
behalf, will think the operation of the Bill mischievous. 
Indeed, it is not improbable that the sympathy of a great 
many of the Parnellites is far more actively engaged on behalf 
of those who have committed these offences, than on behalf 
of those who are innocent of them. The former they 
regard as conspirators against the British rule, and the 
latter as persons who are unwilling to conspire against that 
tule; and, of course, they care to aid the former and do not 
care to aid the latter. They would rather get a boycotter 
who really had been guilty of the offence of which he is 
accused, acquitted, than they would get a person acquitted 
who abhorred boycotting, and who had been unjustly suspected 
of it. This being, as we believe, the real reason why Mr. 
Healy and his friends attack so furiously the extension of the 
Criminal Evidence Bill to Ireland, we cannot agree with Sir 
Henry James that it would be right to confine the operation of 
the Bill to England or to Great Britain, solely on account of 
the protests of the Parnellite Members. It seems to us per- 
fectly clear that even if the Irish Courts of Justice were as 
biassed against the accused as the Parnellite Members 
assert, none the less those who are innocent of that 
of which they are accused would obtain under this Bill 





a much greater chance of acquittal than they would otherwise 
have. And holding as we do that it is an infinitely greater 
evil that one innocent man should be convicted of a crime he 
has not committed, than that even two guilty men should 
escape conviction of crimes they have committed, we think 
the Government bound to give the persons accused of crime 
in Ireland this additional chance for their escape. As a 
matter of fact, however, this Bill, if extended to Ireland, would 
not only very materially aid the innocent, but would doubtless 
contribute indirectly, in the way we have pointed out, towards 
the conviction of the guilty ; and that is, we believe, the sub- 
stantial reason why the violent opponents of the Crimes Act 
of last Session dislike it so much. Theirsympathies are muck 
more deeply enlisted on behalf of persons guilty of such crimes 
as boycotting and intimidation, than on behalf of persons who 
are innocent of them. 

Sir Henry James thinks that if the Irish see how well the 
law works in England on behalf of the accused, they will soon. 
be glad to have it extended to Ireland. But it is obvious 
that that altogether depends on the question whether Irish 
popular opinion really does sympathise more with persons 
guilty of such crimes as are oftenest committed there, or with 
persons innocent of them; and we greatly fear that it is the: 
former, not the latter, who still attract the most considerable: 
amount of sympathy. But that does not make it less a duty, 
or a less imperative duty, on the part of the Government to 
give the innocent every fresh security they can against an unjust 
conviction ; and we cannot conceive that the provisions of this 
Bill could operate unfavourably to an innocent person under 
suspicion of crime, except under the rarest and most exceptional 
circumstances. It would certainly tell greatly in favour of an 
innocent person, in the vast majority of cases. If it would 
indirectly tell also against guilty persons, that is not a conse- 
quence which the Government ought to regret, though it is 
very natural that people who in their hearts approve of intimi- 
dation and boycotting should regret it, and should do every- 
thing in their power to avert it. But that regret is just the 
source of all our troubles in Ireland. And it seems to us 
that it would be an act of the very greatest cowardice to buy 
off the resistance of the Parnellites to this Bill by deliberately 
consenting to diminish the innocent prisoner’s chance of 
escaping an unjust conviction only on the ground that those who 
detest the Act of last Session are pledged to do all they can to 
save persons who have really made themselves amenable to its 
provisions, from the penalties they have justly incurred. 





THE Z£RA LIBEL CASE. 


HE liberty of libelling is not one of the privileges of a 
free people for which the Spectator has hitherto con- 
tended. On the contrary, we have always maintained that the 
grand drawback to the usefulness of a free Press is the tendency 
of unscrupulous men to abuse it for purposes of libel, and have 
steadily resisted all proposals for placing editors above the law. 
It seems to us monstrous, for example, to plead that because 
an excited or ruffianly speaker in some hole-and-corner meeting 
has uttered some gross libel, therefore an editor should have 
the right to give that libel permanence, effect, and circu- 
lation by reproducing it in print. It is therefore with 
some surprise that we find ourselves to-day compelled 
to plead the cause of a defendant whom a jury has 
declared to be guilty of libel, and has amerced in costs. 
There must, however, be some freedom for journalists, if 
they are to be of any service to the community at all; and 
if the verdict in * Dallas v. Ledger” is to be a precedent, that 
freedom is more limited than is either expedient or just. It 
would be better to leave off writing than to write under fetters 
so heavy and so closely locked. The facts of the case are 
simple, and are not seriously called in question on either side. 
Miss Vivienne Dallas, a theatrical manager, travels with a troupe 
of sixteen children, described in advertisements as ranging from 
three to fourteen years, whom she has trained to act. By her 
own statement, she treats these children quite well, holding 
Bible-classes for them on Sunday, and there is, so far as we 
know, no allegation against her, certainly no justified allega- 
tion, either of oppression or neglect. At Grimsby, however, a 
dispute arose as to the right to the guardianship of some of 
the children, during which a lady, a companion of Miss 
Dallas, was pushed, and prosecuted the pusher before the 
Magistrates. The Bench inflicted a fine for the assault, but 
the Mayor added words indicating that he disapproved of this 
kind of employment for young children. The case attracted 
the attention of Mr. Ledger, the editor of the Era, and he 
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having a strong objection to the employment of young children 
on the stage, used it as a peg for an article protesting against the 
practice. The article is mildness itself. With the exception 
of a single high-flown and rather foolish sentence declaring 
that the case threw “a lurid light” upon the abuses to 
which the employment of child-actors might lead, there is not 
a word in it which might not have been written by the most 
ordinary reporter intent only on condensing the evidence 
in the Grimsby Court. We certainly should not have found 
in it the faintest imputation on Miss Dallas—unless it was a 
remark about salaries being in arrear, which was admitted 
in Court to be true at the moment—nor anything, except the 
general condemnation of the employment of child-actors, which 
could by possibility tend to the injury of her business. This 
also was the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice, who would, as 
he explained during a subsequent application about costs, have 
ordered a non-suit had he been asked to do so, and who charged 
in the most unmistakable way in favour of a verdict for the 
defendant. In truth, it is fair to say that Lord Coleridge went 
as near to ridicule of the plaint as is at all usual on the Bench. 
The jury, however, were of a different opinion, and gave 
a verdict for the plaintiff, with 40s. damages, avowing 
as they did so that they intended it to carry costs. In other 
words, they inflicted a heavy fine on Mr. Ledger for stating. 
in rather ill-chosen words, that in his opinion little children 
should not be employed to act in public. 

If a journalist may not say a thing like that, he clearly has, 
as a social reformer, no place in this world ; but the surrounding 
circumstances make the verdict even a stranger one. Mr. 
Ledger was not an habitual writer of libels whom the jury 
were glad to catch, or even an ordinary journalist carelessly 
denouncing a practice he knew nothing about. The Era is 
the recognised organ of the theatrical profession; and 
though it seems to non-theatrical people one of the oddest 
journals in the world—the advertisements, in particular, being 
unlike the advertisements in any other paper, and requiring in 
the reader knowledge of a special and most quaint terminology 
—it is always respectable, and sometimes able. Its conductor 
tries, so far as his readers can perceive, to guide the public taste 
aright ; and it is not only his right, but his duty, to mention 
and to reprehend any abuse which he sees arising or likely 
to arise within the theatrical world. Whether the employ- 
ment of little children as actors is to be classed among 
abuses, may be matter of opinion in a world in which 
babies sell matches and peddle evening papers, though more 
than a generation ago Mr. Lumley was severely criticised for 
doing the same thing; but it is clearly within the competence 
of a journalist who thinks so to express his opinion. If not, 
nobody may say anything in print about the proper employ- 
ment of the young; and the benevolent men of the last 
generation who used such tremendous language about child- 
sweeps were a pack of libellers liable to fines. We 
venture to say that had Lord Shaftesbury been alive, 
and aware that children of “three”-——-they were so de- 
scribed, but seem to have been older—were advertised 
as actors in a theatre, he would have used language in 
denunciation of such a practice to which that of Mr, Ledger 
would have appeared tameness itself, and would not have 
waited, either, for sworn evidence of the fact. Mr. Ledger did 
wait. He said nothing whatever, except that nonsense about 
“Jurid light’ which, with many writers for the Press, is only 
a common form intended to attract attention, which did not 
appear in the evidence given before the Magistrates; and 
he was, as we believe, and as we think, from the report 
of his observations, that Lord Coleridge believed, protected 
by his privilege of fair comment on a public trial. At 
all events, he said nothing, with the exception afore- 
said, that any person pleading any philanthropic cause is 
not obliged to say; and to fine him for saying it, is to deny 
the right of journalists to condemn abuses altogether. The 
tendency of London juries to find verdicts of libel is, we fear, 
one of the last remaining defences against a practice morally 
as evil as garotting, and socially more destructive of human 
happiness ; but in this instance a jury has passed not only the 
limits of common-sense, but, if we are to take our law from 
the Bench, the wider limits fixed by the written law. 








THE NEEDED COMPLEMENT TO TOLERANCE, 


HAT the age is tolerant,—tolerant to a degree which could 
hardly have been conceived by the largest-minded 
Englishman fifty years ago,—no witness of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
triumph of last week in the House of Commons, can for a 





moment doubt. There the lifelong representative of the most 
coarse and forbidding form of what our ancestors would have 
regarded, almost unanimously, as a blasphemous denial of both 
natural and revealed religion, scored a great victory over the 
representative of what they would have called wicked Popery, 
Yet the champion alike of the oue and of the other was 
listened to with deference, while the decision went for him 
who claimed to have absolute and total unbelief accorded the 
same rights even in a Court of Justice, as are accorded to him who 
thinks that the violation of an oath will, if unrepented, issue in 
eternal suffering. The Papist who a few years ago could hardly 
have got into the House for any English constituency was listened 
to with the respect due to pious conviction by all except perhaps 
a few of his brother-Papists from Ireland, who were disposed to 
interrupt him not because he was a Papist, but because he 
had committed the horrible offence in their eyes of denouncing 
Home-rule; and the avowed atheist was listened to with the 
esteem due to a manly and frank Parliamentary career which 
has gained for him, in spite of his atheism, a certain consider. 
able measure of confidence in the House of Commons. Thus the 
tolerance of the new age is perfect. The religion which used to 
be denounced fiercely as the most un-English of base super- 
stitions, no longer excludes from public recognition; and the 
irreligion which would once have been thought of as wilful 
depravity, cannot now so handicap an able man as to shut him 
out from a fair share of political honour. 


Is there no cause for anything but satisfaction in the result ? 
On the contrary, we should say that, with all the satisfaction 
which, on the whole, it ought to fill us, there should be blended 
a conviction that there is a heavy set-off of consequences any- 
thing but good. It is impossible to feel perfect tolerance for 
faiths and repudiations of faith all of which you think per- 
verted, without running a considerable risk of attaching less 
importance than you did before to the faith which you think 
divine. You cannot admit all opinions equally on the subject 
of religion to a provisional and external equality of treatment, 
without endangering the importance you have hitherto attached 
to the differences between false religion and true. If you 
show the utmost courtesy first outwardly, and then, as unmiti- 
gated tolerance teaches you to do, inwardly, to men of all creeds, 
you are very likely to imbibe something of the attitude of the 
soul which sat “as God, holding no form of creed, but con- 
templating all.” It can hardly be doubted that when men of a 
considerable number of different creeds are constantly mingling 
with each other on equal terms, and are subject to the same rules 
imposing on them mutual considerateness in action, a certain 
weakness may easily creep into the individual religion, And 
this is very apt to affect most seriously the religions which are 
most exacting in their claims on the heart and conscience. It 
may be said, and more or less it is true, that atheists and un- 
believers, under this equal treatment, will learn to respect the 
high and conscientious faith of those with whom they come to 
be constantly associated. And that is one of the best aspects 
of an age of tolerance. Undoubtedly it tells in favour of 
convincing unbelievers that there is something more in the 
principle of faith than they had thought; that it gives strength, 
and disinterestedness, and magnanimity, and self-control, and 
hope, to those who without it might be weak, and selfish, and 
sensitive, and passionate, and despairing. But then, in order 
to have that good effect on the unbeliever, tolerance must not 
eat away the firm foundations of the faith which finds itself 
confronted with so many paradoxes of the spiritual life. And 
the effect of our new tolerance is, very often indeed, to eat away 
those foundations. For the man who finds a score of different 
and inconsistent faiths and unbeliefs round him, all perhaps 
appearing compatible with a fair amount of honourable con- 
duct, of kindly consideration for others, and of external re- 
spectability, becomes insensibly more or less disposed to doubt 
the competence of the human mind to reach a true belief, and 
therefore continues to hold his own faith with a hesitating and 
provisional sort of air, as a traditional inheritance rather than 
with the confidence and joy of personal conviction. Nor can 
this process go on in relation to religious conviction without 
affecting also moral conviction. The two are so closely bound up 
together, that it is impossible for any decay in the one to occur 
without being followed by a decay in the other. The politician 
whom you have taught yourself to respect as upright and manly, 
if he be an absolute unbeliever, is not in all probability simply 
an unbeliever. He is pretty sure to found on his unbelief a 
claim for man to regulate his own actions with a com- 
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plete indifference to the moral instincts and anxieties which 
religious men regard as the witness of God’s spirit. He regards 
these warning instincts solely, perhaps, as the rude remains of 
some all but extinct superstition, and proceeds to ignore them 
as completely as a biologist would ignore the vestiges he finds 
in his own organisation of the lower animal life which man has 
outgrown. Nor can we wonder at a convinced materialist’s 
treating as mere superstitious scruples all that mysterious 
reluctance to act upon the guidance of mere earthly prudence, 
which a religious man, like Socrates, treats as the voice of some 
higher nature speaking within him. To one who thinks that man 
is the highest being in creation, his own opinion of the moment, 
untrustworthy as he must know it to be, may very fairly be 
regarded as a far safer guide than a scruple the nature of which 
he can neither justify nor understand, though such a materialist 
would, if sincere, willingly admit that in every case, the best guide 
man can have is bad enough, even though it be the best. We can- 
not doubt, therefore, that if universal tolerance often undermines 
more or less the confidence of men in their religious principles, 
it will undermine also, and very seriously, the confidence of men 
in their moral principles also, That is why we maintain that 
as a necessary consequence of the universal tolerance which is 
coming into vogue, there will be a considerable loss of the old 
firmness of conviction as to the good and evil not only of the 
various creeds of the day, but even of the various standards of 
moral principle which compete with each other for our reverence 
and loyalty. 


The needful complement, then, to the tolerance of the day, if 
the tolerance of the day is not to dissolve all the masculine 
strength of character which was afforded partly by the pre- 
judices and prepossessions, partly by the much less fluid prin- 
ciples of an earlier age, is, in our opinion, a steady limitation 
of our intimacies, wherever that is possible, to those in 
whose principles of conduct, in the deepest sense of the 
term, we can feel perfect confidence; and we cannot say 
that, in our opinion, it is possible to feel hearty confidence in 
any principles of conduct which are not fortified by some 
definite religions belief. That tolerance, in the sense of a 
frank and courteous recognition of social and political equality, 
has now become one of the most genuinely approved rules of 
English civilisation, cannot ke denied. Even the strictest 
Roman Catholics admit this provisionally, and give up the 
effort to subject to any sort of public or social disqualifi- 
cation those who differ from them in religious opinion only, 
however deep and wide may be that difference. But a frank 
and courteous recognition of social and political equality is one 
thing; while intimacy of the deeper kind ought to involve 
much more than this,—namely, real sympathy as to the ideal 
standard by which life should be measured, and a genuine and 
unremitting effort ou both sides to be faithful to that standard. 
Here is the only antiseptic, as it seems to us, by which the 
legitimate tolerance of the day can be prevented from de- 
teriorating into the easy laisser-faire which involves the rapid 
decomposition, first of all religious convictions, and next of any- 
thing like deep moval principle. More and more as political and 
social equality grows, is it necessary that there should be a very 
wide practical difference recognised between kindly acquaint. 
anceship and genuine intimacy,—the kind of difference which 
would render it easy to maintain one’s own principles in their 
integrity without that terrible struggle which always takes place 
where the closest bonds are formed, as they often are, and in 
the case of close kinship and a few other rare cases some- 
times must be, between persons of totally different and 
perhaps even opposite spiritual aims. It is obvious that in 
the first age of the Christian Church, the serious character 
of the difficulty which has now again cropped up amongst 
us was deeply felt. The missionary character of the Church 
compelled the Christian teachers to form relations in some 
seuse cordial with the outside Gentile world; and when these 
relations had been formed, the difficulty arose as to how far 
they ought to be carried while the great chasm between faith 
and unbelief continued to exist. St. Paul, it is clear, was not at 
all afraid of cultivating cordial relations with the Gentile world. 
He trusted, and trusted legitimately, in those days, to the scorn 
felt by the Greek or Roman for such a superstition as that which 
he had adopted as the truth, to keep the mutual regard from 
growing too close, except in cases where he saw his way to 
effecting the great change he desired in the hearts of his Gentile 
friends. But the difficulty became much greater when the con- 
verts themselves began to fall away from the faith, and then we 








find St. John warning his disciples against even intimate social 
relations with such sceptics. ‘“ Whosoever,” he said, “goeth 
onward and abideth not in the teaching of Christ, hath not 
0 ae If any one cometh unto you, and bringeth not this 
teaching, receive him not into your house, and give him ne 
greeting: for he that giveth him greeting partaketh in his evil 
works.” That is a very severe injunction, which was pro- 
bably justified by the character of the degeneracy showing 
itself amongst some of the first Christians, but which not 
the severest teachers of the modern Church would act upon 
in such a day as the present. Evidently it is a precept 
not suited to the circumstances of our time, and is one 
of those the authority of which depends entirely on the 
particular circumstances of the period in which it was given. 
But we hold that the principle at the bottom of this severe 
injunction is still good so far as it warns men against the kind 
of intimacies by which their own deepest and most operative 
beliefs may be worn insensibly away. This at least is clear,— 
that the religious and moral standards of conduct in our own 
day are all the more important for the widely prevailing diffi- 
culties and doubts and decomposing influences by which they 
are threatened; that men cannot waste their whole career in 
reviewing again and again the deepest principles by which 
their life is moulded, and that, therefore, they should cleave 
to these ultimate moral and spiritual assumptions with some- 
thing like the obstinate fidelity with which a son cleaves 
to his parents, or a husband to his wife; that we cannot 
do this if we allow ourselves to enter into the closest 
possible relations with persons who ignore our principles, and 
act upon a wholly different code; and therefore that it is of the 
first importance in our modern society, that the easy and friendly 
tolerance of our political and social relations should not be 
allowed to endanger the soundness of that inward circle of 
deeper principles on which we rely not only to guide our own 
lives, but to enable us to estimate aright the characters and 
aims and self-judgments of our nearest and dearest friends. 





THE MENTAL EFFECT OF EXTREME PUBLICITY. 
a statesmen have a practice, unknown, as far as 

we have observed, upon the Continent, of occasionally 
lecturing upon some subject of human interest unconnected, or 
but indirectly connected, with politics. We wish some one of 
them of the first rank—Mr. John Morley, for example, or Lord 
Randolph Churchill—would tell us, and tell us honestly, the 
precise effect upon the mind of living in an atmosphere of 
excessive publicity. Lord Randolph, perhaps, could tell us best, 
for he is the subject of constant praise and invective, and he is 
said to read everything in print about himself. What does he 
find to be the effect upon his own mind after a year or two of 
that singular and unpleasing discipline? Is he disciplined, or 
stung, or rendered more self-confident? It is the custom of 
journalists to assume that criticism must be beneficial—they 
must assume it, or they could hardly pursue their trade with any 
peace of mind—but though that may be true of the whole body 
of public men, it can hardly be completely true of the individual. 
One would fancy that the effect of perpetual criticism, of being 
subjected always to an over-bright light, must differ with 
the temperament of the person criticised, and with the con- 
sequent degree of pain or pleasure. Lord Palmerston, it 
is said, never cared in the slightest degree for newspaper 
criticism, and Lord Russell said that publicly of himself, 
while the same was probably true of Lord Beaconsfield; 
but President Lincoln was obliged to give up reading news- 
papers, and Prince Bismarck is stung by them as if he were 
visited unexpectedly by a flight of mosquitoes. Still, apart 
from individual temperament, there must be some general effect 
produced, and one would like to know in the rough what it is. 
We should fancy it was, on the whole, and allowing for the 
exceptional goodness of certain natures, almost entirely bad. 
Extreme publicity must, to begin with, increase that idea so 
visible in Kings, and actors, and public singers, that they are 
the pivots of human affairs, the centres round which the thoughts 
of the human race revolve. If not, why are they so constantly 
in men’s mouths, or why are their acts, which they must know 
to be so ordinary and so like the acts of other people, such 
objects of interest and of comment? If a King dines witha 
friend, or an actress puts on an outré bonnet, newspapers, some- 
times even grave newspapers, are full of comments on the 
meaning and the consequences of that insignificant departure 
fromcustom. The internal vanity which exists in us all, though 
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in such different degrees, must be roused by so much attention, 
and must destroy in its subjects part of the mental sense of 
proportion, and part, too, of the power of self-control. How 
control anything so large that the entire human race is in- 
terested in its existence and its waysP The effect of that 
cannot be good altogether, though we do not undervalue the 
strengthening power of self-confidence; and there is another 
effect, besides. It must be very difficult for any one who is the 
subject of innumerable comments, to retain ordinary and useful 
respect for public opinion. Nine-tenths of the comments must 
contain some inaccuracy, born either of ignorance, or of malice, 
or of loyalty, of which the subject of those comments must not 
‘only be aware, but must, from his own knowledge of himself and 
his motives, be absolutely certain. How can he feel for those 
utterances anything but contempt, contempt humorous or 
wrathful according to his temperament, or how regard 
“opinion ” as anything but a manufactured article, entirely 
without title to reverence, or even to regardP A scorn 
for it must be begotten in his mind, which speedily de- 
velops into a scorn for the humanity that is so easily 
beguiled. This sentiment must be especially strong with 
‘Kings, who shroud their private thoughts and motives in a 
secrecy but rarely broken through, and by statesmen charged 
with foreign affairs, who are, of all men holding office, most 
‘liable to journalists’ misconception. Kings make a habit of 
secrecy, and are, besides, seen through a medium which makes 
all their acts, whether good or evil, assume an importance, in 
the midst of other and similar acts, which must to themselves 
often seem perfectly preposterous. The King yawned because 
‘he was bored, and instantly there is a rumour afloat which in- 
fluences Bourses and dismays statesmen. The King knows that 
he only yawned because he could not help it, though he would have 
helped it if he could, and the public comment on his yawning must 
make him feel as if pigmies were applying opera-glasses to a giant. 
Frederick the Great had that feeling in the highest degree, and it 
inspired him with a sardonic scorn of opinion as something too 
ridiculous, too utterly without validity, or even meaning, to be 
considered fora moment. He was perfectly good-natured about 
it, and even willing to circulate pasquinades on himself; but it 
was the good-nature of Gulliver in Lilliput,—that is, of one 
watching lesser creatures playing their not uninteresting but 
unimportant antics. Foreign Secretaries, too, are in this respect 
just like Kings. The journalists usually perceive what they 
are doing two or three days too late, and almost necessarily 
mistake the meaning of acts, and even speeches, which are 
intended to have a calculated effect, not where the journalists 
live, but in invisible Courts, and on minds entirely beyond or 
outside newspaper ken. Lord Salisbury gave, the other day, 
a hint that this ignorance of his commentators struck him 
painfully ; and Prince Bismarck, if he ever mentions such 
creatures as pressmen, does it with an angry scorn which can 
scarcely be affected, and hardly produced except by familiarity 
with their errors. The scorn which he betrays must be the 
result of over-publicity, and that scorn must be injurious, if 
only because it conceals from him the guiding wisdom which 
ties hidden in the consentaneous thought of great multitudes of 
interested men. 


We all know, in this country all painfully know, the other 
side of the bad effect of publicity, the hold it takes upon those 
‘whose temperament or whose history leads them to reverence it. 
It becomes a master whose influence it is impossible to shake 
off. Statesmen so influenced study “ opinion ” as an oracle, watch 
for its changes in advance as courtiers watch for a Sovereign’s 
moods, and gradually arrive at an inexplicable yet common 
state of mind, in which they try themselves to induce or foster 
it, and yet, when it is visible, obey it as if it were independent 
of them, and in some sort semi-divine. There are men, we 
believe, certainly there is one, who having by speeches of their 
own elicited a vast mass of comments, a roar as of ten thousand 
throats, accept that mass, that roar, as something self-developed 
and possessing inherent authority,—as a guide, in fact, sent them 
to make their course plain to themselves. They find “the fierce 
light” which beats on them fascinating and cheering, and rather 
than be out of its rays, will steer any course, however dreary it 
may look to their own inner sight, which will once again bring 
them within its vivifying radiance. Their minds do not harden, 
but soften under it; and the evil produced in them is not 
scorn of the human race, but distrust of self, and desire for the 
help of an opinion which all the while they know to be mainly 
ignorant, or only half-free from interested motive. Kings, we 





do not quite know why, have been singularly free from this 
temptation,—it may be that Court flattery dulls the desire for 
popular approval, as constant good feeding dulls epicurism; but 
it is, next to the impulse towards scorn, the greatest temptation 
of modern statesmen, and with orators is, for the moment, 
almost irresistible. 


So serious do we hold these consequences of extreme publicity 
to be, that we have some difficulty in perceiving where the 
countervailing good can be found; but we suppose it exists in 
these two results. Most men forced to live under fierce light, try 
in some degree to live up to the requirements of that situation. 
They know what the watchers expect, and except when carried 
away by passion, try to realise expectation. Kings, for example, 
are rarely undignified, and still more rarely exhibit personal 
fear. They feel it probably as often as other men, but they 
do not show it, the eyes of the multitude having upon 
them precisely the effect which discipline has upon ordinary 
soldiers. That is, the “fierce light” enables them to conquer 
that selfishness which in all men not cursed with exceptionally 
feeble nerves, is the true root and cause of cowardice. States. 
men in our day dread assassins very much, and have good 
reason to dread them; but they face the risk, on the whole, 
exceedingly well,—better decidedly than did the great men of 
the Middle Ages, who were exposed to the same danger. They, 
in fact, fear comment from the universal throat as much ag 
the soldier fears his comrades’ contempt and his Colonel’s 
sentence of punishment. Then it is probable, more than pro- 
bable, though only the sufferers can know the exact truth, that 
incessant comment, much of it hostile and more inaccurate, 
acts as a training, and develops in the victim a partly un- 
conscious fortitude. It operates as clothes are believed to do 
upon the human body. One would fancy that a man 
habituated to live without clothes must be stronger than a man 
who lives habitually in uniform; but army doctors say this is 
not the case. The dressed man has learned unconsciously to 
carry weight, and his muscles develop under that unnoticed 
training a hardness to which his undressed rival never attains, 
The effect of perpetual criticism on many minds—perhaps on 
the minds of all Kings, and those few others who possess no 
method of escape, who must submit while they live to the 
“ fierce light ”’—is a development of fortitude, sometimes taking 
bad forms, sometimes good, which strengthens the inner fibres 
of the character. If that is so, the compensation is adequate; 
and there is one bit of evidence that itis so. Fallen Kings bear 
their misfortunes singularly well. They do not take to drink 
(the Young Pretender never was a King) ; they donot whine, and 
they do not lose their capacity for reigning. They put up with 
the decree of Fate, and wait on steadily. Their characteristic 
has been endurance; and that quality, one of the best, after all, 
that men can possess, may be developed by the extreme publicity 
of their lives. The Emperor Frederick is doubtless an unusually 
brave man, but the serenity with which he bears his unpre- 
cedented position—whenever before did an Emperor live and 
reign with the capital sentence recorded before his eyes in 
letters that cannot lie? —may be due in part to that discipline 
under which most men wince, some men fly, and a few grow 
feeble, the discipline of extreme publicity which the heir toa 
great throne must suffer almost from his birth. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
DOES MR. GLADSTONE CONTEMPLATE 
FEDERALISM? 


[To tHE Epitor oF THE ** SPECTATOR.’ ] 


Sir,—In your observations on the letter Mr. Gladstone has 
written to Mr. Watson, declining to commit himself to any 
revised scheme for Irish Home-rule, you say that nobody knows 
whether or not he is prepared to go the whole length of 
federalism in order to open the way for a separate Irish Legis- 
lature, and you add that this is what the constituencies ought 
to know. 

Mr. Gladstone, I think, has allowed us to obtain very 
distinctly an insight into the drift of his thoughts, in his 
“ Lessons of the Election,” published by Murray, a manifesto 
which has not received the attention it deserves. I need only 
quote two passages; but let me take this opportunity of recom- 
mending the attentive perusal of the pamphlet to those who 








are interested in Mr. Gladstone’s future policy. He writes :— 
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“The fact that Wales has been from the first under an incorporating 
union has blinded us to the fact that there are within the United 
Kingdom no less than four nationalities. Of these four nationalities 
three have spoken for Irish antonomy in atone yet more decided than 
the tone in which the fourth has forbidden it.” ..... ‘* The recent 
contest has been fought upon the question of nationality. Now, in 
the first place, this very fact, that an election has been contested on 
grounds of nationality, of itself gives a new place to nationality as 
an element of our political thought. Secondly, these nationalities 
will be inclined to help one another. Ireland has received 
signal assistance from Scotland and Wales on the great and 
capital subject of her nationality; should there be questions 
coming forward in which Scotland or Wales have a special national 
interest or feeling, it is probable that Ireland, so long at least as she 
continues to have a voice through her members in English affairs, 
may reciprocate the boon...... The desire for federation floating 
in the minds of many has had an unexpected ally in the Irish policy 
of 1886, and if the thing which that term implies, contains within 
itself possibilities of practical good, the chance of bringing such 
possibilities to bear fruit has thus been unexpectedly and largely 
improved.” 

The policy of 1886 which has provided the desire for federation 
now floating in the minds of many with an unexpected ally, is 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 

If you will take the trouble to read the rest of the chapter 
from which I have quoted, you will admit that what Mr. Glad- 
stone proposes to do with our Constitution, should he be restored 
to power, is perfectly clear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR RvssELL. 





THE CLERICAL ADDRESS TO MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—Will you kindly permit me to ask your correspondent, 
the Rev. Brooke Lambert, of Greenwich, to read a letter, 
addressed “Toa Friend in Scotland,” written by the Rev. Dr. 
Hanna, of Belfast, and published in the Daily Eapress (Dublin) 
on the 16th inst.? I write from a remote part of Ireland, other- 
wise I would send him a copy of the paper. Dr. Hanna isa 
distinguished Presbyterian minister and a sound Liberal. He 
informs his Scotch friend that the Irish Presbyterians number 
about half-a-million souls; that the ‘ General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland” is, and always has been, ‘‘ one 
of the most Liberal bodies in the United Kingdom,” only about 
a dozen out of its 550 members being Conservatives, and two or 
three of these Orangemen; and that of the whole 550 members 
of this highly Liberal body, only three support Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home-rule policy. He ridicules, justly, as every one in 
Ireland knows, the “Irish Protestant Home-rule Association,” 
as “a myth invented to beguile the British people,” most 
of its few members being “Socinians, agnostics, and doc- 
trinal non-descripts;” and he declares, what also every one 
in Ireland knows, that, practically, Irish Protestants numbering 
1,200,000 are unanimous in vehement opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy, and are supported in that opposition 
“‘by the best elements of the Roman Catholic population,” 
probably about 800,000. This gives 2,000,000 of avowed and 
determined Unionists out of the 4,750,000 of the Irish popula- 
tion, and the Unionists are admittedly far above the average 
Irishman in point of property, industry, and education. Even 
supposing that every individual of the remaining 2,750,000, 
including a great proportion of illiterates, ardently desired that 
Ireland should have a separate Parliament, would this be a 
sufficient reason for outraging the sentiment of the other 
2,000,000? Bat in every large body of men there are numbers 
quite content with things as they stand, and the number 
of this way of thinking among the 2,750,000, I am convinced 
from personal knowledge, is very large. I go further, and say 
that the well-to-do farmers generally dislike this Home-rule, 
fearing, and I believe justly, that an Irish Parliament would tax 
them heavily, or take portions of their land to distribute among 
the cottiers and labourers. ‘Till the agrarian trouble is ended, 
it is impossible to estimate truly the strength of the feeling in 
Treland favourable to a separate Parliament. I believe it to be 
in itself extremely feeble, and a conviction to this effect probably 
explains Mr. Parnell’s readiness to accept the meagre and 
humiliating proposal made by Mr. Gladstone two years ago.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Aw Inisn LIperat. 





THE OATHS BILL. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—Your kind appreciation of my speech in defence of the 
utility and sanctity of oaths, encourages me to ask you to allow 
me to make a short statement in reply to your criticism upon 
my remarks concerning the general duty of truthfulness, and 





the exceptional lawfulness of withholding the truth from those 
who have no right to it; who, if they obtained it, would use 
it to the moral or physical injury of the unwary person simple 
enough to allow his own property to be stolen,—namely, his own 
knowledge about his own affairs and conduct. I will endeavour 
not to lay myself open to the charge of being jesuitical ora 
casuist, in the sense in which these words are generally under- 
stood in England; and I will confess that, as a rule, to have a 
right to withhold the truth involves, more or less directly or 
indirectly, the right to tell a lie. Neither will I shield myself 
behind the theological distinction between a material and a 
formal lie, for I hold the essence of a lie to consist rather in the 
purpose of deceiving, than in the exact words used to accomplish 
that purpose. You say,—“ That state of mind is totally 
perverted which might think it a positive duty to make a 
false affirmation in cases where it would think it a mortal sin 
to swear a false oath.” That is so; and I have been misunder- 
stood if I have been thought to deny your proposition. But 
my proposition was a different one. I held that Religion never 
allowed perjury, for this would be to sin against the command. 
ment,— Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain.’ ButIalso held that the law of honour, which obtains 
amongst men of the world, as well as the law of self- 
preservation, which is the only ethical law of the atheist, would 
certainly compel a man under certain circumstances to tell a 
falsehood; and I went further, and declared that the law of 
charity would compel a Christian, under the same circum- 
stances, to tell a falsehood if the person who was acting the 
inquisitor had no right to the knowledge he sought. Now, the 
State, when it puts witnesses upon oath, I believe has the right 
to acquire the knowledge it seeks ; and it insists upon that right 
by the imposition of the legal and eternal penalties of perjury. 
But if the State, having become godless in its jurisprudence, 
refrains from insisting upon this right, and thereby gives up 
the eternal distinction between right and wrong, I question 
whether the duty of confessing the whole truth remains. For 
the commandment, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour,” surely prohibits a falsehood that will injure 
him. Are you prepared to maintain the proposition, “Thou 
shalt bear absolutely true witness against thy neighbour, to the 
ruin of his honour, happiness, and life, always and under all 
circumstances, especially when the object sought is to enable 
him or some one else to enter into a state of legalised adultery,” 
which is the frequent object and result of actions in an English 
Divorce Court? I am not. I certainly deny to private and 
irresponsible individuals the right to make me either affirm or 
swear to the whole truth to my own or my neighbours’ moral or 
physical injury. But I speak under correction, and I hope my 
readers will take pains not to misunderstand me.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

Carlton Club, March 19th. Epwin DE LisLz. 

[We count the obligation of telling the truth much higher 
than Mr. De Lisle; but even on his assumption, we should say 
that the State to which we trust for justice and protection has 
the first claim on our veracity, apart even from the question 
whether it is “ godless in its jurisprudence ” or otherwise. At all 
events, there is nothing godless in facing facts, and refusing to put 
an atheist through the mockery of an oath. Yet the believer 
who should affirm falsely because he was not sworn,—though 
we quite agree that it would be very foolish not to swear him, 
unless, like the Quaker, he thought it forbidden by Christ,— 
would surely be even more guilty than the unbeliever who acted 
in the same way.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GENIUS AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPecTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—It is perhaps nothing more than a coincidence, neverthe- 
less it is curious to note how closely Mr. Leslie Stephen follows 
Sainte-Beuve in the categorical ban he would put on marriages 
with men of genius. Sainte-Beuve, after describing the relations 
which subsisted between Madame du Chatelet and Voltaire, 
refers to the bitterness of her grief on Voltaire’s withdrawal to 
Holland; and in this connection quotes the mot of Saint-Lambert 
to show how much more she ought to be pitied than he:—“ Ne 
le plaignez pas trop, il voyage avec sa maitresse la Réputation.” 
The advice to women then follows :—* Si vous étes femme, si 
vous ¢étes sage, et si votre cour, tout en prenant feu, se donne 
encore le temps de choisir, écoutez un conseil: n’aimez ni 
Voltaire, ni Jean-Jacques, ni Goethe, ni Chateaubriand, si par 
hazard il yous arrive de rencontrez de tels grands hommes sur 
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votre chemin. Aimez...... aqui donc? Aimez qui bonne- 
ment et pleinement vous le rende, aimez qui ait & vous offrir 
tout un coeur, n’eit-il aucun nom célébre et ne s’appelat-il que 
le Chevalier Des Grieux. Un Des Grieux honnéte et une Manon 
sage, voila l’idéal de ceaux qui savent étre heureux en silence: 
la gloire en tiers dans le téte-a-téte ne fait que tout giter.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


31 Torrington Square, W.C. J. Morrison. 








POETRY. 


SPRING. 

VIDEO MELIORA, 
BuiacktTuorn white, and willow green, 
Calm delight:of beauty seen,— 

In between, with hidden might, 
Breaks a flash of the unseen, 





Breaks the vision infinite, ® 


As breaks the night 
Some meteor bright,— 
A moment’s sheen, 

A vanished light! 


“ Earth so fair, can Heaven exceed it ? 
Flashed some vision ? Wherefore heed it? 
Why not rest ? 
It was a dream, 
That moment’s gleam.” 
Yet answered in this throbbing breast ! 


Yes, once again 
Superb return 

To fields forlorn 

The boons of Spring ; 
For us in vain, 
Except they bring 
To hearts that burn 
A deeper pain, 

The sudden sting 
That bids them yearn 
For the unborn, 

The perfect gain. 


Boar’s Head Hill, near Oxford. i Peo, 








BOOKS. 


> - 
JULIANA HORATIA EWING.* 
To summarise adequately within the narrow limits of a Spectator 
review the impressions derived from a careful study of Mrs. 
Ewing’s stories, is a task that would have tried the powers of an 
artist at least as skilled in the art of condensing as she was herself. 
We have heard her compared to a literary Meissonier, and the 
parallel is not without point. She chose to work on the smallest 
of canvasses; but the colours are laid on so cleanly and with a 
choice so exquisite, that every stroke tells. To the general 
public, she is still best known as the author of Jackanapes, a 
story which illustrates her faculty for condensation to a re- 
markable degree, a story which many have tried to read aloud, 
though few have had the self-control to achieve such a feat. 
But it is not too much to say that in at least a dozen of her 
other tales she has reached the same high level, and that the 
popularity of Jackanapes was largely due to the circumstances of 
its reissue in book-form. She wrote primarily for children and of 
children; but she wrote of the child as father to the man, and with 
such truth and pathos, that one of our most gallant soldiers was 
not ashamed to own that he had wept over her books. She was 
never consciously or aggressively “ edifying,” as so many writers 
for the young are. Indeed, it might be said of her, as Sir 
George Grove has happily remarked of Mendelssohn’s mother, 
that “she was one of those rare persons whose influence seems 
to be in proportion to the absence of any attempt to exert it.” 
We know of one dignitary of the Church who reads and re-reads 
Mrs. Ewing’s stories, and no others. And fresh from our perusal 
of her writings, we are not surprised at such an attachment. 
She spoils us for the very best work of her rivals. Such a story 





* Mrs. Over-the-Way’s Remembrances ; The Brownies, and other Tales ; Lob-Lie- 
by-the-Fire, and other Tales; A Flat-Ivon for a Farthing; Sia to Siateen ; Jan of the 
Windmill ; A Great Emergency, and other Tales. (Bell and Sons.)——Old- 
Fashioned Fairy-Tales ; Brothers of Pity, and other Tales ; Jackanapes ; The Story 
of a Short Life. (S8.P.C0.K.) 








as Little Lord Fauntleroy, for example, graceful and attractive 
in its way, is eminently theatrical and artificial beside such tales 
as The Story of a Short Life, Six to Sixteen, or A Flat-Iron for a 
Farthing. Many women have a great play of fancy, but few 
exhibit in their writings such a strong sense of humour as Mrs, 
Ewing. 

It is a good test of the powers of expression of a writer, 
whether we remember the thoughts that have struck us in their 
pages, in their words or our own. Mrs, Ewing emerges 
triumphantly from the application of such a test. And yet no 
one could say of her, Materiem superabat opus. Charm of style 
went hand-in-hand with nobility of sentiment and acute insight, 
Take, for example, this passage from the close of Siz to Sixteen, 
On Margery’s—the heroine’s—fifteenth birthday, she received 
a summons to go and live with her great-grandparents, and 
parted with a terrible wrench from her North Country home :— 

“Tt was a strange change from the unconventional Yorkshire life, 

with its absorbing interests, to the needless formalities and indecision 
and enforced idleness of the Vine. The unmarked time slipped 
quickly by ...... till a lassitude crept over me in which I felt 
amazed at former ambitions, and a certain facility of sympathy 
which has been in many respects an evil and in many a good to me, 
seemed to mould me to the interests of the fading household. And 
so I lived the life of my great-grand parents, which was as if science 
made no strides and men no struggles: as if nothing were to be done 
with the days but to wear them through in all patient goodness, 
loyal to a long-fallen dynasty’ [the old man was a Frenchman and a 
Legitimist |, “‘ regretful of some ancient virtues and courtesies, tender 
towards past beauties and passions, and patient of succeeding sunsets, 
till this aged world should crumble to its close.” 
The choice of words is a little more studied than usual, but 
what a tender cadence there is in the closing sentences! And 
this is no isolated instance of her magic. Such passages are 
scattered thick throughout her writings, and it is perhaps only 
because people do not expect to discover such exquisite work- 
manship in stories for children, that Mrs. Ewing’s claims as an 
artist have never yet been adequately vindicated. Here is 
another example of the music of her prose from J'he Neck, the 
third of her Old-Fashioned Fairy-Tales :—* Now, when the 
sun shone, this Neck rose up and sat upon the waves and played 
upon his harp. And he played so sweetly that the winds stayed 
to listen to him, and the sun lingered in his setting, and the 
moon rose before her time.” Another favourite passage of 
ours is the last episode in Timothy’s Shoes, when Timothy, 
the usher,—an attractive person, of the Tom Pinch genus, 
whose favourite remark on learning of any irregularity was, 
“ Humanum est errare, as Dr. Kerchever Arnold truly 
remarks in one of his exercises”—and another boy are almost 
lost in the snow, but rescued by ‘ Bernardus,’ the dog of 
the story,—there is almost always a dog in Mrs. Ewing’s 
tales, the variety and charm of her canine dramatis persone 
constituting one of the special attractions of her works :— 
“Mrs, Airey,’ said the Doctor, as an hour later they sat round 
the study-fire wrapped in blankets and drinking hot compounds, 
‘Mrs. Airey, that is a creature above kennels. From this 
eventful evening I wish him to sleep under our roof.’ And Mrs. 
Airey began, ‘Bless him!’ and then burst into tears. And 
‘ Bernardus,’ who lay with his large eyes upon the fire, rejoiced 
in the depths of his doggish heart.” The Doctor’s name in this 
story, Dixon Airey, proves Mrs. Ewing to have, consciously or 
unconsciously, followed a practice of which Thackeray was an un- 
equalledexponent. And signs are not wanting that in styleshe had 
come under his influence. The last entry in her commonplace 
book was a passage from The Newcomes. Curiously enough, 
too, her handwriting bears a decided resemblance to Thackeray’s. 
In some of her stories she obviously modelled her diction upon 
that of Andersen’s fairy-tales, and the tone of Reka Doi recalls 
Cranford. But in her best work no such reminiscences are to be 
found. We have spoken of her predilection for dogs, but all 
animals come within the range of her ready sympathy, and the 
skill and humour with which she could identify herself with the 
animal standpoint is illustrated in half-a-hundred delightful 
passages. ‘Toots,’ the heroine of Toots and Boots, that most 
fascinating little episode of catland, speaks of being on “ the tip- 
claw of expectation.” And how admirable is the following 
observation from the cat’s point of view !— 

“IT prefer men’s outsides, too, to women’s in some respects. Why 
all human beings—since they have no coats of their own, and are 
obliged to buy them—do not buy handsomely marked furs whilst 
they are about it, is a puzzle to a cat. As to the miserable stuff 
ladies cover themselves with in the evening, there is about as much 
comfort or softness in it, as in going to sleep onaduster. Men’s 
coats are nothing to boast of, either to look at or to feel, but they are 
thicker.’ 
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In Father Hedgehog, she has so completely adopted the 
hedgehog standpoint, that the human interest of the story is 
comparatively insignificant. The Hedgehog talks in a voice “ as 
sour as a green crab,” and his conversation is pointed with such 
appropriate expletives as, ‘‘ Upon my whine,” and, “ What in 
the hedge!” In this connection we cannot refrain from quoting 
a remark which shows a wonderful delicacy of perception. She 
speaks of the dear little birds, “ with their cheerful voices and 
soft waistcoats, and, indeed, every good quality but that of 
knowing how glad one would be to kiss them.” 

It is noticeable that Mrs. Ewing brought out the bad qualities 
of her unattractive characters in the light of their treatment of 
animals. Such are the Cheap-Jack in Jan of the Windmill, and 
Benjy in Benjy in Beastland, who had that “ taste for torture, 
that pleasure in other creatures’ pain, which does seem to be 
born with some boys.” In Amelia and the Dwarfs, the heroine 
receives her first lesson in manners from a bulldog who bit her 
leg. One reason for Mrs. Ewing’s love of fairy-tales was 
that “no class of child-literature had done so much to inculcate 
the love of animals.” The visit to the dog-fancier in A Great 
Emergency shows that she was as keenly alive to the difference of 
character between dog and dog as between man and man:— 
“ One, a very small, very white, and very fluffy toy-dog, was, no 
doubt, incurably ill-tempered and inhospitable: but a large 
brindled bulldog, trying politely but vainly to hide his teeth and 
tongue, wagged what the fancier had left him of a tail, and 
dribbled with the pleasure of making our acquaintance, after 
the wont of his benevolent and much-maligned kind.” —Her 
appreciation of canine character is once again delightfully shown 
in The Story of a Short Life. Leonard has refused to drive 
out unless his puppy, ‘ Sweep,’ is allowed to come too. At last 
his father consents, and Leonard darts into the carriage :— 

“Little boys can be very careful when they choose, and he trod on 
no toes and crumpled no finery. ..... To those who know dogs, it 
is needless to say that the puppy showed an even superior discretion. 
It bore throttling without a struggle. Instinctively conscious of the 
alternative of being shut up in a stable for the day, and left there to 
bark its heart out, it shrank patiently into Leonard’s grasp, and 
betrayed no sign of life except in the strained and pleading anxiety 
which a puppy’s eyes so often wear.” 

Mrs. Ewing’s views on the relations of men and animals are 
nowhere more humorously or admirably expressed than in 
Benjy in Beastland. Benjy, who “was rather a hero amongst 
the village boys who stoned frogs by the riverside in the sweet 
days of early summer,” dreams that he is summoned by the 
Man in the Moon into Beastland, where he meets all manner of 
strange birds and beasts,—the crow that quarrelling people 
pluck, the Irish bull, the old cow, the nightmare, the tell-tale- 
tit, and so on, A spider was just about to instruct him in the 
art of making webs, when the tell-tale-tit spreads the story of 
his misdoings, and he is forthwith haled before the lion, and 
arraigned on the charge of cruelty to animals in the world 
below, a bull-frog being told off to watch the case in his behalf. 
“As the case proceeded, he occasionally said ‘ Omph!’ 
which sounded thoughtful, and committed him to nothing.” 
‘Rough,’ Benjy’s terrier, is summoned, and deposes “ that 
he hunted cats by the teaching and imperative orders of 
Benjy and other human beings. That he could not now see 
a cat without a feeling which he could only describe as madness 
seizing him, which obliged him to chase and despatch without 
further delay. He never felt this sensation towards the cat of his 
own house, in her own kitchen. They were quite friendly, and ate 
from the same dish. In cross-examination he admitted that he 
had a natural taste for tearing things, and preferred fur to any 
other material. But he affirmed that an occasional slipper or 
other article would have served the purpose, but for his unfor- 
tunate education, especially if the slipper or other article were 
hairy or trimmed with fur.’ The lion, after declaring the 
hearing of other evidence to be unnecessary, finally gives 
judgment as follows :— 

“Gentlebeasts, birds, and fishes. I have given this subject my 
most serious consideration, and I trust that my decision will not give 
offence. Our friend Madame Tabby declares that the prisoner 
should be punished with a like cruelty to that which he inflicted. 
Friend Donkey is ready to ride or drive him with all the kicking, 
beating, and pulling which soured his own temper and stunted his 
faculties in their early development. I frankly roar that I am not 
in favour of this. My friends, let us not degrade ourselves to the 
level of men. We know what they are. Too often stupid in their 
kindness, vindictive in their anger, and not seldom wantonly cruel. 
Is this our character as a class? Do we even commonly retaliate ? 
+++... Gentlebeasts, we cannot treat this boy as he has treated 
us: but he is unworthy of our society, and I condemn him to be 
expelled. Some of our dog-friends have taken refuge here with tin- 


kettles at their tails. Let one of these be fastened to Benjy, and 
let him be chased from Beastland.” 

There is a charming picture in Jan of the Windmill of little 
Amabel, who was “the victim of that weakness for falling in 
love with every fussy, intelligent, or pitiable beast she met with,” 
being discovered in the paddock grooming the old white horse 
with Lady Louisa’s tortoise-shell dressing-comb. This faculty for 
devising delightfally humorous situations runs through all Mrs. 
Ewing’s stories. And they are never strained or out of keeping 
with the context. What could be more natural, for example, than 
the wish of the boy who borrowed all his sister’s toys to immo- 
late them in a “ pretend” earthquake? Her humour is often 
tinged with a fine scorn, as in the picture of Miss Letitia, in 
Christmas Crackers, ‘who looked at birds with an eye to hats, 
and at flowers with reference to evening parties...... 
An enthusiastic horticulturist once sent Miss Letitia a cut 
specimen of a new flower. It was a lovely spray from a 
Mlately imported shrub. A botanist would have pressed 
it, an artist must have taken its portrait, a poet might 
have written a sonnet in praise of its beauty. Miss Letitia 
twisted a piece of wire round its stem, and fastened it on to her 
black lace bonnet. It came on the day of a review, when Miss 
Letitia had to appear in a carriage, and it was quite a success. 
As she said to the widow,—‘ It was so natural that no one could 
doubt its being Parisian.’ ” 

After ‘ Lollo,’ the Grey Goose is the most important infra- 
human personage in Jackanapes. Her limited memory is thus 
described :— 

“The Grey Goose...... avoided dates, but this was partly 
because her brain, though intelligent, was not mathematical, and 
computation was beyond her. She never got further than ‘last 
Michaelmas,’ ‘the Michaelmas before that,’ and ‘the Michaelmas 
before the Michaelmas before that.’ After this her head, which was 
small, became confused, and she said, ‘Ga, Ga!’ and changed the 
subject.” 

Her notion of Bony is delicious: ‘ The Grey Goose thought he 
was a fox, and that all the men of England were going out in 
red coats to hunt him.” 

Mrs. Ewing’s powers of description were of no common order. 
In a single sentence she could give a vivid picture, often by the 
employment of some picturesque simile in which her love of 
Nature is strikingly seen. Thus, we read how “ the gipsy girl stood 
still like a young poplar-tree in the dead calm before thunder.” 
Elsewhere she speaks of “the daughter of the house, a girl 
with a face like a summer’s day, and hair like a ripe cornfield, 
rippling in the sun.” In Mrs. Over-the-Way’s Remembrances, 
occurs this happy and fanciful image. In the winter the church 
bells “ sounded so near through the frosty air that Ida could 
almost have fancied that the church was coming round through 
the snowy streets to pick up the congregation.” 

It is the misfortune of a newspaper reviewer, whenever he 
can waive the function of criticism and indulge in unalloyed 
praise, to have to pull up just as he is warming to his subject. 
To those who know, and therefore love, Mrs. Ewing’s books, all 
we have said will sound inadequate, or at best bare justice. To 
those who do not kuow her, our praise, depending on such scanty 
illustrations as are possible in such a notice, will not improbably 
seem exaggerated. There are a great many points which we have 
perforce left untouched. Her genius for entering into the games 
and pursuits of children—illustrated best of all in The Land of 
Lost Toys and Our Field, in which the commingling of fancy 
and pathos is quite wonderful; her sympathy for high-spirited 
boyhood ; her wholesome views on education ; her admiration for 
the courtesies and amenities of military life; her remarks on the 
danger of cynical “ chaff,” and the value of having convictions ; 
her spirited condemnations of girlish sentimentality on the one 
hand, and of mannishness on the other,—all these things we can 
only give the headings of, so to speak, regretfully sacrificing the 
passages collected in illustration of them. And then there remain 
her clever adaptations of Turkish stories; her verses, graceful 
and tender; and the autobiographical touches—often uncon- 
scious—scattered throughout her pages, all revealing a nature 
cast in the rarest mould, loving and holding fast to all things 
of good report, and with a noble disdain for sordid and 
ungenerous aims. Noblesse oblige is the key-note of many of 
her tales. Frail and acquainted with bodily suffering herself, 
she wrote in the spirit of the well-known line :— 

“ Haud ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.” 


Her niche in the Pantheon of the Immortals may not be a 
large or a prominent one, but it is secure. Better still, she 
contributed—to borrow her own words—to that “heritage of 
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heroic example and noble obligation, not reckoned in the Wealth 
of Nations, but essential to a nation’s life.’ Her personal 
influence and bright examp!e were such that it could indeed be 
said of her,—‘ They that bring many to righteousness shall shine 
as the stars.” 


NEW GUINEA.* 


Tuis is a singularly interesting book, and conveys, perhaps, a 
more vivid impression of the new world of New Guinea than 
many more elaborate and pretentious works. The reason is that 
the narrative, or narratives—for the book, as it stands, is the 
product of several pens—which are clearly and succinctly told, 
are admirably illustrated by excellent photographs. These 
photographs were taken by Mr. Lindt on the first and ill-fated 
voyage of the first Governor of New Guinea, Sir Peter 
Scratchley. They will be of the highest value to the Euro- 
pean and untravelled ethnologist, archeologist, and botanist. 
For the student of the Stone Age, and the lake-dwellings 
especially, they will reproduce in a striking form the subject of 
their researches. The villages in the sea, consisting of houses 
built on stakes rather than piles, with their ladders and plat- 
forms, and children who can swim before they can walk, and the 
frequent destruction of them by fire, exactly correspond to 
the reconstructions by archeologists of the ancient lake-dwellings 
of Switzerland. Perhaps, however, even more singular than 
the sea-dwellings are the tree-dwellings, which to the Darwinian 
will almost supply a missing link between the rude platforms 
in trees of the orang-outang and the ordinary human habita- 
tions on the ground, while we can imagine Mr. Lang finding in 
them proof of the antiquity of the cradle-song, “ Hush-a-bye, 
baby, on the tree-top,” as a survival of the memory of the times 
when our own ancestors dwelt not merely among the trees, but 
on them. Another singular feature of Papuan architecture, 
which is wholly in wood, is a very remarkable spire of wood 
which adorns the front of the houses of some of the chiefs, 
formed by the elongation of the ordinary gable in a tapering 
form up to a height of fifty or sixty feet. The people of New 
Guinea and the vegetation seem to be, like its geographical 
situation, “ betwixt and between” the Australian and Malay 
type, being more Australian on the Southern coast, and 
getting more Malayese inland towards the North. They 
are of a lightish colour, not black, and, to judge fiom the 
photographs, of a not unpleasing appearance. “ Skin-disease ” 
is, however, we are told, “rife here. We saw a young 
man walking about the village, with his arm round his sweet- 
heart’s neck, both of them frightfully afflicted. He had a sore 
on his leg above the ankle, laying bare the bone, while she, not 
naturally ill-favoured, was covered with large patches which 
made her look positively wangy. Still, neither of them seemed 
to mind it in the least, and looked supremely happy.” The 
Papuans appear to be by no means a savage race. Indeed, in 
some respects they are remarkably advanced. Not only is a 
regular trade carried on between the sea-dwellers, who supply 
inlanders with salt and fish in exchange for yams and pigs, but 
an extensive manufactory of pottery prevails at Port Moresby, 
the products being carried by long sea-voyages in large 
ships called lakatois, skilfully constructed of pencil-cedar- 
tree trunks, and with large sails, in which they even ven- 
ture out of sight of land, and steer by the sun and stars. 
They carry sometimes twenty thousand pieces of pottery to the 
Western tribes, where they are exchanged for sago; and after 
weeks of voyage, return home with great pomp and rejoicing. 
Mr. Chalmers, in a very clear sketch of the industries of the 
people, tells what Herodotus would call a ispos Adyos regarding 
the ancient origin of this trade, which is full of incidents that 
would not discredit a Homeric bard reciting the wanderings of 
Ulysses and the faithfulness of Penelope, or the voyage of Jason 
and the Argonauts. So advanced is the art of pottery at the 
present day, that each of the principal makers, who are women, 
has her particular “ mark.” Another note of relatively 
advanced civilisation, though not of the highest, is the intricate 
character of the New Guinea land laws. This appears best in 
the very clear and ably written report of Mr. G.S. Fort, Sir 
Peter Scratchley’s private secretary, which is appended to the 
volume :—‘‘ The actual ownership of land appears to be based 
upon kinship. The land is divided...... among individuals who 
are all more or less connected by kin. The number of individuals 
in these groups is variable. It may have dwindled down to one, 








* Picturesque New Guinea, By J, W. Lindt, F.R.G.S. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co, 





or it may have indefinitely increased. Each member of this 
family group regards himself as having a distinct interest in 
the land appropriated to his kinsmen: not only, however, can 
no one member alienate the land without the consent of the 
family group, but each member will claim to receive a share 
of the profits of the sale of such land..... . If the land 
...... belong to the family group of which the district 
chief is also the patriarchal head, he would be the most 
prominent figure in any transactions; but if the land belong 
to a different family group from that to which he himself 
belongs ”"—(for, as Mr. Fort had previously explained, there 
are even in a single village sometimes three rival chiefs,— 
one the hereditary monarch, or kin-chief ; one the commander. 
in-chief, or war-chief ; and another, the high priest, or sorcery- 
chief)—* then his authority and power as district chief will with 
reference to the land be almost nothing. Itis exceptional to find 
a chief strong enough to negotiate independently for the disposal 
of the land belonging even to his own group. ..... At South 
Cape, however, the independent right of one individual, 
and he was not a chief, to dispose of a large area of land 
was recognised by the whole tribe, no one, not even the chief of 
that tribe, putting forward any claim for payment ; while, again, 
for the land adjoining there were many owners out of the tribe, 
each of whom, including the chief, would have had to receive 
payment in settlement for any land sold.” 


The recommendation made in the report as a settlement of 
this difficulty, as of the difficulties of government, is the estab- 
lishment “ of an official tribal chief, through whom theoretically 
the title would issue. No title would be valid without his 
consent.” But the result of this recognition of one-man power 
both in regard to property and authority would be to do in New 
Guinea what is alleged to have caused most of the evils of the 
land system in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland,—namely, 
the ousting of rights of the whole tribe for the benefit of a 
single individual in it, and that one, in some cases, a person 
who, as the above quotation shows, may, in the case of the 
land, have no property at all. It is all very well to try, 
as Sir Peter Scratchley himself wrote, to manage New Guinea 
by natives for natives, but the natives in question should 
be the whole mass, and not a few favoured individuals, 
especially as they would appear to be a people peaceable 
by Nature, and already commercial and agricultural in pur- 
suits, not a mere wandering horde of barbarians like the 
“black fellows” of Australia. The missionaries, almost wholly 
of the Congregationalist denomination, members of the London 
Mission Society, have hitherto established very friendly relations, 
and introduced the germs of higher material and mental civilisa- 
tion. In the latter respect there is room for progress, for the 
Papuans seem to live,as Sir John Lubbock has noted as character- 
istic of uncivilised or semi-civilised man, under stress of the 
utmost spiritual terrors. Two stories by the Rev. James Chalmers, 
showing the power of the native sorcerers, and the terrors and 
cruelties they inspire, form not the least interesting portion of 
the volume; and it would seem that most murders of white 
men, when not caused by the rapes and rapine of the whites, are 
caused by supernatural terrors. In regard to murder, by-the- 
way, as in regard to land, New Guinea would also appear to be 
in the semi-civilised condition, as one man who gave himself up 
for the murder of a white with what he considered an adequate 
compensation, or wer-gild, as our old English ancestors would 
have said, was very much surprised to find himself arrested and 
in danger of death. Happily, he was eventually released, as 
Sir Peter Scratchley, who appears to have been eminently the 
right man in the right place, saw the injustice of hanging a 
man who had surrendered in good faith that he had made all 
the atonement that law and justice, as he understood them, 
demanded. 


In conclusion, we will only note that it is not a fact very 
creditable to English education that Mr. Lindt, and all the other 
scientific men on the staff of Sir Peter Scratchley, and of 
Captain Everill’s expedition on behalf of the Australasian 
Geographical Society, are Germans, though the Germans have 
themselves got a very large slice of New Guinea, and are 
actively exploring with purely German heads and hands and 
eyes. In Australia generally, the German man of science seems 
to have pushed the English altogether out of the field,—a fact 
discreditable to us, and capable of developments fatal to our 
commercial as well as scientific position. 
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M. DAUDET’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Tur Bohemia of which Balzac drew so sinister a picture in Un 
Grand Homme de Province & Paris, and of which Murger has 
left a strange and touching record in his immortal Scénes, still 
existed—under some more vulgar guise, does it not yet exist P— 
when a young fellow of sixteen, whose books were some twenty 
years later to go through scores upon scores of editions, tired 
out with the dog’s life of a pion in the depths of Languedoc, 
came to Paris, with forty sous in his pocket, to tread the uncertain 
ways of literature, with no other aid than a brother could give 
him, whose whole means of existence consisted of a hardly 
earned wage of less than seventeen shiiiings a week. Short- 
sighted, awkward, shy, the youth was nevertheless full of 
ambition, and as full of hope. Of course, he set to work 
at once to write poetry, or at least to compose verses, and 
thus completed his title to be enrolled as a citizen of that 
republic of art and letters in which Corot had learned to 
throw poetry into landscape, Gautier to marry romanticism with 
style, and Gérard de Nerval to sing in tones too sweet for 
France, and that only a few now hear across the louder music 
of Hugo. Alphonse Daudet shared a garret with his brother in 
the Rue de Tournon, opposite the house of the celebrated 
surgeon, Ricord, and spent most of the hours snatched from 
rhyming in beating the pavement in the neighbourhood of the 
Odéon, beneath the colonnade of which he would often saunter, 
half-delighted half-afraid at the idea of meeting such men of 
letters as Barbey d’Aurevilly, whose powerful but strange and 
sometimes repulsive novels, Le Prétre Murié, Le Chevalier des 
Touches, La Vieille Maitresse, are scarcely known out of France ; 
or Vallés, the future author of Les Réfractaires, and that singular 
book, Jacques Vingtras, which has a special philological value, 
if no other, as a storehouse of contemporary Parisian slang, and 
member of the Commune, who, after a long obscurity, is said to 
have recently shown signs of activity. Gambetta, too, was a pro- 
minent figure in the quartier, already ruling the studenthood of the 
pays latin by his thundering eloquence—“ Ce loquace Romain,” 
as M. Daudet calls him, “grafted on a Gallic stock ”—and 
also by his full purse, into which a generous father poured 
monthly the sum, enormous for a student of those days, of 
three hundred francs. 

The rhyming was more successful than is commonly the case 
with literary aspirants. M. Daudet had the good fortune to meet 
with a publisher, himself given to rhyming, who did not disdain 
his muse, and the Amoureuses appeared in 1858. Villemessant, 
who stood to writers very much in the relation of a picture- 
dealer to artists, detected ability in the book, some of the pieces 
in which, as “ Les Prunes,” ‘ L’Oiseau Bleu,” show considerable 
power, and offered the young author of seventeen an engage- 
ment on the Figaro. Of Villemessant a striking portrait is 
drawn, and several amusing anecdotes told exemplifying the 
curious mixture of kindness and brutality, tact and insolence, 
which made up the man. It was not, however, until 1866, 
when the delightful Lettres de mon Moulin, likely to become 
a classic in Frenca literature, appeared, that M. Danudet, 
although his Guewx de Province, describing the miseries of a 
pion as a pion alone could describe them, had already attracted 
considerable attention, felt his livehood assured. There is a Grub 
Street stillin Paris, though it is not quite our Grub Street of the 
eighteenth century. A Bohemian life is still led on the banks of 
the Seine, and is a hard one enough without being, what Murger in 
a moment of bitterness called it, “la préface de l’ Académie ou de 
la Morgue.” M. Daudet’s experience of it was fortunately 
not too protracted. Some of the more salient aspects of 
literary life in Paris are graphically rendered in this charmingly 
written volume, and are worth attention, if only to note some 
of the differences between the world of letters in France and 
the world of letters on this side of the Channel. In the first 
place, women-authors, in one great department of literature 
at least, are increasingly common with us and rare in France, 
and to women, one-half of life must be a sealed book, to un- 
married women much more than half. In France, the literary 
aspirant is usually a man of no fanily or fortune, who feels 
himself distinctly called to literature, and definitely adopts it, 
almost from the outset, as a means of livelihood; in England, 
he more commonly drifts into it, often after having tried 
commerce or a profession. No such story as M. Daudet tells of 
himself in the chapter headed “ Premier Habit,” could probably 
be narrated of any English novelist ; its good luck and its mis- 
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chances are alike purely French. Such early success as that of 
Hugo is rare; the rule is years of struggle, privation, and dis- 
appointment, followed by success in but a small number of in- 
stances; in the immense majority, by a life of toilful and ill- 
remunerated hack-work, The romancier is almost always more or 
less of a pressman, a chroniqueur at least, and seldom fails to try 
his hand at a farce or melodrama. It would be well, perhaps, if 
our own novelists paid more attention to dramatic composition ; 
the training would give their work a compactness and a 
brilliance it too often lacks, and eliminate the trivial and com- 
monplace incident and dialogue that so frequently destroy its 
interest. But French novels are written for a different public 
than ours, which is mainly a circulating-library—that is, a 
domestic—public. Lastly, there is more literary fellowship in 
Paris than in London, owing partly to the enormous size of 
Cobbett’s “ wen,” a more marked distinction between writers 
and other men, a closer dependence on the Press, ampler ambi- 
tions, a much greater regard for style, more sobriety in the 
matter of incident—such stories as She, for instance, excite no 
attention in French literary circles—and an easier access to the 
public than is possible under the absurd conditions of the book- 
trade in this country. 

The Third Republic, by developing the political spirit, has 
withdrawn some of the best intellects in France from literature, 
which, on the whole, has distinctly retrograded in quality since 
the fall of the Empire. M. Dandet is no philosopher, and does 
not even notice the remarkable revolution that is effecting itself 
under his eyes in the mastery of letters. A steady growth 
of seriousness, of Germanism almost, underlies the scum of 
brute realism that even the Empire would have shuddered at; 
one proof of this that may be cited among many others, is the 
striking advance in Greek scholarship which France has made 
during the last decade. Some curious portrayals are given of odd 
figures in literature,—Boyer, the Shakespearian enragé ; Henri 
Monnier, the somewhat pretentious creator of Joseph Prudhomme; 
Desroches, a Bohemian of a very inferior order, but characteristic 
in his way. Of Rochefort, too, in his early days, a portrait is 
drawn more true than attractive, and a very sympathetic one 
of Turgueneff, although the Russian novelist, despite the friend- 
ship he professed for M. Daudet, seems to have characterised 
him in his correspondence “comme écrivain, au-dessous de 
tout; comme homme, le dernier des hommes,” adding that this 
was perfectly well known to all his friends. 


Mach of the book—some portions of which, as the sketch of 
Rochefort, have previously appeared—is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of M. Daudet’s methods of work, in which he resembled 
Dickens and Charles Reade. Le Petit Chose and Jack seem to 
be his favourites among his novels, perhaps because they are 
largely autobiographical,—just as Dickens is said to have had a 
preference, on similar grounds, for David Copperfield. In our 
opinion, however, the best of M. Daudet’s novels is Fromont 
jeune et Risler atné, in relation to which he writes :— 

“ Je n’eus jamais d@’autre méthode de travail (que d’aprés nature). 
Comme les peintres conservent avec soin des albums de croquis ot 
des silhouettes, des attitudes, un raccourci, un mouvement des bras, 
ont été notés sur le vif, je collectionne depuis trente ans une multitude 
de petits cahiers sur lesquels les remarques, les pensées n’ont parfois 
qu’une ligne serrée, de quoi se rappeler un geste, une intonation, 
développés, agrandis plus tard pour !’harmonie de |’coavre importante. 
Je me sens au coeur [he adds, @ propos of a comparison with Dickens, 
whose doll-dresser in Our Mutual Friend he had unconsciously 
imitated in the charming character of the daughter of Delobelle, the 
actor] l’amour de Dickens pour les disgriciés et les pauvres, les 
enfances mélées aux miséres des grandes villes; j'ai eu comme lui 
une entrée de vie navrante, |’obligation de gagner mon pain ayant 
seize ans; c’est la, j’imagine, notre plus grande ressemblance.” 


M. Daudet is probably right. He has far more literary power 
than Dickens, and his pathos is truer, but he is less profoundly 
human, less capable of investing dead things with life; his talent 
is greater, his genius inferior, and most of his novels, especially 
his later ones, are more or less odorous with the ill odour that 
clings like a curse to French fiction. These Reminiscences, how- 
ever, are altogether delightful, wne bonne causerie, full of keen 
observation, necessarily egotistic, but in a simple, almost naive, 
way that the reader will find inexpressibly attractive. It is only 
just to the publishers to add that the volume before us is a marvel 
of excellence and cheapness. It is finely printed on good, thick 
paper, and profusely illustrated with “impressionist ” woodcuts 
of high merit, into which many evidently lifelike portraits are 
introduced—that of Villemessant is among the best—and may 
be bought in London for half-a-crown. 
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DR. REYNOLDS’S INTRODUCTION TO THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL.* 

Dr. Reynotps’s introduction to the Fourth Gospel is so clear 
and terse, and so full of learning, that we hope to see it 
published separately in a volume which it would be easier to 
handle than the formidable volumes of The Pulpit Commentary, 
for these require the use of both hands, as well as a good deal of 
effort to hold for any length of time. It occupies one hundred 
and sixty-one of these large and closely printed pages, and 
would make a moderate octavo volume of the highest interest 
and value, for the subject-matter is quite distinct enough to 
be separated from Dr. Reynolds’s exposition of the text of the 
Gospel itself, valuable as that appears to be. If this should 
ever be done, as we hope it may be, we would suggest that Dr. 
Reynolds should give his illustrative quotations at length from 
the Gospels, Epistles, and the German and other works referred 
to, instead of simply supplying the references. This would make 
the introduction far more useful to the general reader. 

There is probably no critical question that arises in connection 
with the New Testament of so profound an interest as the 
authorship and authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, and its rela- 
tion to the three Synoptics. Dr. Reynolds defends the Johannine 
authorship, but he has made a very careful study of the opponents 
of that authorship, and is always ready to give a conscientious 
hearing to their objections. We will attempt, so far as it is 
possible to do so in a short review, to give an outline of Dr. 
Reynolds’s principal reasons for accepting as he does the apos- 
tolic origin of the Gospel. In the first place, he holds, on evidence 
that seems to us at the very least sound presumptive evidence, 
in the absence of any argument of weight on the other side, that 
the text of this Gospel was known to and quoted by Justin 
Martyr, who suffered martyrdom in 148 A.D., though Justin 
does not mention the author of this Gospel by name, any 
more than the author of any other Gospel. Now, Irenzus, 
who certainly wrote at the end of the second century, and 
probably within a generation of Justin’s death, and who speaks 
of his own memory as reaching back to the teaching of Poly- 
carp (whose martrydom at a great age took place in 166 A.D.), 
knew and quoted freely from all our four Gospels, giving from 
the Fourth Gospel no less than a hundred quotations. 
Trenzus certainly believed the Gospel to be St. John’s, and 
repeatedly refers to it by that name. If, then, earlier in the 
century Justin Martyr had quoted from a Gospel which was 
not then attributed to St. John, but was either anonymous or 
ascribed to any other writer, we should have the difficulty to 
meet which Dr. Reynolds thus clearly states :—“ The Gospel of 
John is so different in form, scene, and subject-matter from the 
first three Gospels, that if it had been fashioned in the interim 
between Justin and Irenzeus, surely some trace would have been 
left behind of the difficulty of its reception. Unless it had 
stood on the highest authority of tradition and long usage, it 
would never have borne the assault to which it would have been 
exposed. It must have been believed to be apostolic in its 
origin, and the trustworthy report of apostolic memorials, or it 
would never have been accepted as genuine. The oft-quoted 
discrepancies of style and chronology, &c., therefore become a 
powerful argument to show that the Fourth Gospel must be 
‘much older than Justin.” 

Perhaps the argument next in importance, so far as the 
justification of the difference of scene goes between the three 
Synoptic (and Galilean) Gospels and the Fourth, is that though 
the scene of the Synoptic Gospels is Galilee until the visit to 
Jerusalem takes place which ends in the Crucifixion, there are 
ample traces in those Gospels that their authors knew that there 
had been visits to Judawa and Jerusalem such as the Fourth 
Gospel alone describes. Thus, according to the true text 
of Luke iv., 44, Christ is reported quite early in the Gospel to 
have been preaching in ‘the synagogues of Judaa,” which 
would correspond with the first or second visit to Jerusalem 
mentioned in John. Again, in Luke v., 17, the Galilean 
Pharisees are stirred up by emissaries from Jerusalem to 
oppose our Lord, which is hardly explicable without the 
early visits to Jerusalem which only the Fourth Gospel men- 
tions. Again, both Matthew and Luke give our Lord’s express 
words indicating how often he had willed or endeavoured to 
gather his children in Jerusalem together “as a hen gathereth 
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her chickens under her wing,” but had been defeated by their 
indifference. This remains without any illustration in the 
Synoptic Gospels, but receives full illustration from the Fourth. 
Farther, it is simply impossible to crowd all the events expressly 
recorded by the Synoptic Gospels into the one year which is all 
that, superficially at least, is provided for them in these nar- 
ratives; while the Fourth Gospel allows, and, indeed, requires, a 
much longer ministry, The visits to Tyre and Sidon, Banin 
and Perza, the mission of the twelve to Jewish towns and vil- 
lages, the separate mission of the seventy, all recorded by the 
Synoptic Gospels, are quite incompatible with a one year’s 
ministry ; and here it is almost certain that the Fourth Gospel, 
which nevertheless could not have founded itself on the 
Synoptics, gives the truer impression. Dr. Reynolds also holds 
that the Fourth Gospel certainly gives the true day of cruci- 
fixion,—namely, the day on which the Paschal lamb was sacri- 
ficed,—and that the evidence of the first three Gospels would 
mislead but for the evidence of the fourth. This he treats as a 
test of the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospel. 


Perhaps, however, the most important of Dr. Reynolds’s argu- 
ments for the genuineness and apostolical origin of the Fourth 
Gospel is that which he derives from the omission of this 
evangelist to mention expressly the institution of the Eucharist. 
“ When this Gospel was written,” he says,—and this is true, of 
course, whether John or any one else wrote it,—“ the Church was 
an organised institution which had passed through the severe 
ordeals of transplantation from Jerusalem to Antioch, to 
Corinth, to Alexandria, to Ephesus, and to Rome. Throughout 
the Roman world the Holy Supper had a recognised place, 
The authentic Epistles of Paul to Corinth show incontestably the 
grounds on which the universal custom rested. The Synoptic 
Gospels had long since presented, with instructive differences and 
side-lights, the historic origin of the ceremony; and it was, 
therefore, far more probable that the Apostle himself should 
have felt himself free to set forth some of its fundamental ideas, 
and the deepest truths connoted by it, than that a theological 
writer of the second century, claiming to be an Apostle, should 
have taken such a course. Such a writer could not be by any 
possibility ignorant of the reputed origin of the well-known 
rite; nor would he have dared to omit it. The omission witha 
reason, justifies apostolic anthorship.” We think that here Dr. 
Reynolds has put in the right light the inference which ought to 
be drawn from the omission of the institution of the Eucharist 
in the Fourth Gospel. It proves the confidence which the writer 
felt that, omit what he would of the history of the then well- 
known and widely diffused facts at the foundation of Christian 
worship, his words would be accepted as full of authority, as they, 
in fact, actually were accepted. But a writer anxious to obtain 
for himself the reputation of an authority which he did not as 
yet possess, would never have been so audacious as to omit the 
story of the rite on which so many of the discourses which he 
had pretended to record were nothing but lengthened comments. 

Then the argument which Dr. Reynolds draws from the 
relation between the style of our Lord as given in the Synoptics, 
and the same style as given in the Fourth Gospel, is full 
of subtle and sound criticism. To this we can only briefly refer, 
and must go on to say that Dr. Reynolds's mode of presenting 
the old argument from the identity of character between Simon 
Peter as delineated in the Synoptic Gospels, and the traits of the 
same Apostle peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, is as delicate as it 
is convincing. He describes the most remarkable trait of St. 
Peter’s character as a kind of “ hurry and impulsiveness ” which 
“blunders forward into rebuke and fresh light.” This is, of 
course, illustrated from the Synoptics by Peter’s awe at the 
draught of fishes, and his immediate entreaty, “ Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord ;” by his eagerness to go upon 
the water to meet Jesus, and his failure of courage when he 
went; by his confession of Jesus as the Messiah, and the rebuke 
he immediately administered to his master for talking of a 
shameful death,—a rebuke which was in its turn sternly 
rebuked ; by his refusal to believe that he would ever deny 
Christ, and his denial within a few hours ;—and it is pointed out 
that the same character comes out with singular vividness, 
and with an originality which it is impossible to conceive as 
presenting itself in the writings of a pseudo-Apostle, first in the 
refusal of Simon Peter to let our Lord wash his feet, and then 
in the passionate entreaty,—“ Lord, not my feet only, but also 
my hands and my head.” This is a very old argument for 
authenticity. We only refer to Dr. Reynolds’s mode of putting 
it, to draw attention to his very happy and striking phrase that 
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sears 
in this passage Simon Peter’s character shows “ the same hurry 
and impulsiveness,” “the same blundering-forward into rebuke 
and fresh light,’ which he had evinced so early and so often in 
his previous career. 

We have not been able to refer to more than two or three 
leading features of Dr. Reynolds’s very careful and thoughtful 
introduction to this Gospel, and have necessarily omitted a great 
deal more than we could mention, though we have touched on 
some of the most effective of the arguments ; but we can safely 
assure our readers that it would not be easy to find in the same 
compass a discussion at once so full of knowledge and learning, 
and so lucid and terse, as this introduction to the Gospel of 
John by Dr. Reynolds. It only needs a more popular form, and 
the citation of the chief passages referred to, instead of mere 
references, to make it a very telling as well as a very able intro- 
duction to the study of the most important of all the issues 
raised in the modern criticism of the New Testament. 





EMIN PASHA.* 
Wuewn the Soudanese, under the leadership of the Mahdi, rose 
against Egyptian, or, as they called it, Turkish rule, there were 
three foreign gentlemen governing the outlying provinces,— 
Slatin Bey, an Austrian, in Darfur; Lupton Bey, an English- 
man, in the Bahr-el-Ghazal; and Emin Bey, a Prussian, who 
held sway over the Equatorial Provinces, having been appointed 
to that post by Gordon himself. Emin is spoken of throughout 
Dr. Felkin’s instructive volume as Pasha; but in the last letter 
which it contains, dated Wadelai, April 17th, 1887, he signs 
himself “ Dr. Emin Bey,” and we have failed to discover when 
he attained the higher titic. Slatin and Lupton were made 
prisoners, and are still, if alive, in captivity. Emin, who 
left Khartoum for his province just before the storm burst, 
and who retired up the river when it struck his frontiers, 
successfully held out, and even regained much, and justified 
his assumed name of Emin by clinging faithfully to the 
duty entrusted to him by Gordon when he was for the first time 
Governor-General of the Soudan. Cut off from the African 
world, his last news from Khartoum was dated February, 1883 ; 
and the first report of the tragedy in that city, sent by the 
Mahdi, did not reach him in his wilderness until the end of 1885. 
He only got Nubar’s despatch telling him that the Soudan was 
to be given up, and suggesting that he should take the way to 
Zanzibar as he might a “ walk to Shubra,” and authentic news 
of “the whole of the sad drama which ended in Gordon’s death, 
the retreat of the English, and the loss of the Soudan,” in 
February, 1886. Then came war between Uganda and Unyoro, 
so that on every side there were enemies or tumults. Yet he 
stood firm, and worked on. In October, 1886, he writes :— 

“We are certainly proud of the way in which we have been able 
to help ourselves, whilst cut off from external supplies. I send you 
[Dr. Felkin] a sample of the beautiful pocket-handkerchiefs we have 
made from cotton that we planted and spun ourselves. I hope, too, 
you will like the shoes. Instead of sugar, we use honey ; instead of 
coffee, the seeds of a species of Hibiscus; instead of stearine, candles 
made of wax. Soap has been made from tallow and the ashes of 
various trees. With meat, a few vegetables and oil procured from 
the semsem seed have prevented us from starving.” 

A little later on he writes :—‘* We sow, we reap, we spin, and 
live day after day as usual...... We have docked our 
steamers, and renewed them as much as possible; besides this, 
we have built several boats ;” and hold “ nearly all the stations 
originally entrusted to me by General Gordon,” adding, ‘I 
iatend and expect to keep them all.” A man of strong will and 
high courage, he was resolved a year ago to stay— 

“if a relief expedition comes to us; I will on no account leave my 
people. We have passed through troublous times together, and I 
consider it would be a shameful act on my part were I to desert them. 
They are, notwithstanding all their hardships, brave and good, with 
the exception of the Egyptians...... All we would ask England 
to do, is to bring about a better understanding with Uganda, and to 
Provide us with a safo way to the coast. That is all we want. 
Evacuate our territory ? Certainly not.’ 

Another passage in the same letter puts the case even more 
strikingly :— 

“The work that Gordon paid for with his blood, I will strive to 
carry on, if not with his energy and genias, still according to his 
intentions and in his spirit. When my lamented chief placed the 
government of this country in my hands, he wrote to me,—‘I appoint 
you for civilisation and progress’ sake.’ I have done my best to 
justify the trust he had in me; and that I have to some extent been 
successful, and have won the confidence of the natives, is proved by 
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the fact that I and my handful of people have held our own up to 
the present day in the midst of hundreds of thousands of natives. I 
remain here the last and only representative of Gordon’s staff...... 
Shall I now give up the work because a way will soon be open to the 
coast? Never!” 

lf, then, Emin has remained firmly fixed in that high resolve, 
hardened to that sense of what he thought his duty to others, 
Mr. Stanley, should he have reached Wadelai, will have had no 
easy task. May not the absence of news, either from the Congo 
or Zanzibar, respecting the expedition, arise from the fact that 
Emin has declined to be relieved, and that these two stout men 
have been engaged in discussing what should be done? Except 
on the alternative supposition that calamity has befallen one or 
both, it is difficult to account otherwise for the lack of definite 
information, or even vague rumour of a plausible kind. But if 
Emin would not desert his people, if he has persisted in asking 
for a “safe road to the coast which shall not be at the mercy of 
the moods of childish Kings and disreputable Arabs—the only 
thing necessary to permit of the steady development of these 
countries”—then the delay may be explained by taking 
account of the dilemma in which Mr. Stanley would be 
placed. In that case, what a dramatic scene is offered 
to the imagination, and how these two heroic figures stand 
out amid the darkness, the indefatigable leader who brings 
relief vainly contending with the steadfast man who thinks 
that to accept relief in the shape of retreat from duty 
would be a “shameful act.” And yet we are often told 
that the age of romance is dead and gone. Certainly it 
is not, nor likely to be so, unless the nature of man, under the 
stress of “improvement,” loses the spirit alike of Ulysses, 
Columbus, and Xavier. 

Dr. Felkin says he has been often asked, “ Who is Emin 
Pasha?” and he sapplies the answer from German sources. 
He is “ Eduard Schnitzer,” born at Oppeln, in Silesia, forty- 
eight years ago. He was educated first at Neisse, where his 
parents lived when he was a child, next at Breslau, and finally 
at Berlin. He chose the medical profession, and graduated in 1864. 
Led forth by a love of natural history and a passion for wandering, 
he went to Turkey, where he found employment, and saw much 
of Armenia, Syria, and Arabia, and became an adept in many 
languages. In 1875, he returned to his Silesian home; but his 
old longing soon came back, and this time he bent his steps to 
Egypt. ‘Taken into the service of the Government, he was sent 
to Khartoum, and thence to the Equatorial Province where 
Gordon was Governor. The two men were exactly suited to each 
other; and not long after he was appointed Governor-General of 
the Soudan, in 1878, Gordon handed over the local post to the tried 
and accomplished gentleman, Emin Bey. He adopted a Turkish 
name because it facilitated his labours. “ Don’t be afraid,” he 
wrote home in 1871; “I have only adopted the name, I have not 
become a Turk.” He was and remains a Christian of the 
Protestant Church, and he does not “talk about the advan- 
tages of the Mahommedan religion as a civilising agent in 
Africa.” The brief interval between the departure of Gordon 
and the appointment of Emin was one of slack rule, and he 
had to restore as well as to build up. But he did it, 
producing for the first time a surplus revenue in 1882. 
He banished the reviving slave-dealers, substituted native 
for Egyptian soldiers; was chief doctor, road-maker, builder, 
directing agriculturalist, promoter of commerce, and manu- 
facturer. He also “added large districts to his province,” says 
Dr. Felkin, who twice passed through it, “‘ not by the use of the 
sword, but by personal negotiations with the native chiefs.” All 
the time he snatched moments to increase his “ collections ” of 
flora and fauna, of plants and birds and beasts; and by wise 
management and hard work, he converted a deficit of £32,600 
into a surplus of £8,000. Surely a man deserving of ample 
recognition and gratitude. For five years he has been struggling 
alone as the champion and exemplar of civilisation. Reading 
the record of what he has done, and learning from his cheerful 
and animated letters the spirit in which he did it, one is not sur- 
prised that Gordon should have admired and trusted him, and 
that his character should have aroused in those who have 
watched his course a deep and gennine enthusiasm. 

Dr. Felkin’s book is a collection of letters written by Emin 
to his friends. The first in the series dates so far back as 1877, 
and the latest, ten years afterwards. They are lively and 
familiar records of journeys in that immense region which 
borders the Upper Nile and the great lakes. Mr. Ravenstein 
has constructed an excellent map of Emin’s territory, which the 
reader will find indispensable. As to the letters themselves, they 
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are delightful reading, despite the ‘certain amount of repeti- 
tion” which was inevitable. Dr. Felkin would not omit any- 
thing, because, and we agree with him, the details show the 
dogged perseverance of the man and the topography of the 
country, which should be of use. The letters are a mirror 
reflecting this strange, savage land, its aspect and its people, its 
manners and its rulers, and the net result is a real gain 
to the general reader, and a treasure to the student. Dr. 
Felkin, who speaks from personal experience, testifies to the 
accuracy of the vivid descriptions; and we can say that he who 
does not enjoy them, and whose imagination is not fired, lacks 
the sense which makes good books of travel so fascinating. But 
most we are attracted by the man, Emin, who is a genuine hero 
of the finest unselfish type, and an honour to his native land. 





THE ROTHSCHILDS.* 

Wuevy, in 1801, Mayer Amschel Rothschild, of Frankfort, was 
appointed “Court Jew” to the Landgrave of Hesse, it was a 
curiously significant title that he received. Sef#ene Highnesses 
must have money, but it was not fitting that the perilous function 
of lending it should be discharged by a Christian. The Court, 
therefore, had its “ Jew,” a being whose spiritual prospects were 
already hopeless, and who might therefore be legitimately em- 
ployed on business which would endanger a Christian’s soul. Of 
course, by the beginning of the nineteenth century this notion 
had become practically obsolete, but it represented a belief or 
a sentiment which had for many centuries a strong hold on 
Christendom. The teachers and councils of the Church had been 
unanimous in their condemnation of the practice of usury, though 
their censures had varied considerably in their extent, and still 
more in their effective application to actual life. The practical 
necessities of society were again and again too strong for 
theoretical prohibitions. The more the Christian society came 
out of its primitive seclusion from the world, and took a part in 
its ordinary avocations, the more distinct became this conflict 
between theory and practice. The curious story of the early life 
of Pope Callixtus shows us a Christian usurer in the undisturbed 
and apparently recognised exercise of this forbidden occupation. 
Not to go into the details of a very large subject, we may say 
generally that a certain compromise was arrived at. The practice 
of usury was generally condemned as unfitting to Christian 
people, but the prohibition was enforced by actual penalties 
against clerical persons only. As time went on, however, the 
conditions of society tended more and more to strengthen the 
sentiment adverse to the business of the money-lender, and the 
trade fell practically into the hands of those who were supposed 
to be outside the range of ecclesiastical censures. It was a curious 
anomaly that these censures had their ultimate sanction in the 
law of the very people which was tacitly exempted from them. The 
sentiment adverse to usury was, indeed, widely spread over the 
ancient world. The Greek philosophers strongly objected to the 
practice of making “a breed of barren money.” Even the practical 
Aristotle argued that interest is “‘ money born of money,’ and that, 
therefore, no form of money-making “ does so much violence to 
Nature as this,” though he elsewhere recognises the occupation 
of money-lending as a necessary though ignoble part of the 
art of finance. But it was, of course, the action of Jewish law 
on the thought of Christian teachers that helped to give the 
Jew a monopoly of the forbidden practice. At the same time, 
two strong characteristics of the people, their cosmopolitanism 
and their tribalism, had much to do in developing this re- 
sult. Both are remarkably exemplified in the history of the 
Rothschilds, a history which may be found, told carefully and, 
on the whole, candidly, in a recently published volume. 

Mayer Amschel Rothschild, the founder of the “ Royal 
Family of Finance,” was born at Frankfort in 1743. His 
parents intended that he should become a Rabbi; his own 
tastes led him irresistibly to commerce. He began life as a 
banker’s clerk at Hanover; when he started for himself, it was 
as a dealer in curiosities, coins, and works of art. Such dealers 
often do a little business in money, and Mayer Rothschild soon 
devoted himself entirely to this most profitable of the articles of 
commerce. Some service rendered to the Landgrave—autho- 
rities differ as to its precise nature—was the turning-point of 
his fortunes. He was found to be capable and honest, and he 
had a largeness of conception and a boldness of execution which 
soon raised him to the front rank of financiers. 


But it was the first Rothschild’s policy, bequeathed as a dying 
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injunction to his sons, and carried out by them faithfully and 
boldly, that made the greatness of his house. Nor is it too 
much to say that this was a policy which only a Jewish family 
could carry into execution. This extraordinary people haye 
adapted to their own position and needs the maxim of the poet, 
—Omne solum forti patria. Mayer Rothschild died in 1812, 
and within a few years his five sons were at the head of great 
financial establishments in five of the European capitals. The 
eldest retained command of the Frankfort house, Nathan went 
to London, Carl to Naples, Salomon to Vienna, and James to 
Paris. It is difficult, if not impossible, to imagine so singular a 
dispersal being imagined, much less executed, by any non-Jewish 
family. Here comes in the cosmopolitanism of the race. They 
are at home everywhere, and yet really at home nowhere, A 
wonderful power of adaptation, and a power equally won. 
derful of detachment, give them advantages which distance 
their rivals of other nations. The five houses were able to 
avail themselves of all the advantages of their local position, 
and at the same time were able to remain as closely united in 
purpose and methods of action as if the five were so many count- 
ing-houses in the old Juden-strasse of Frankfort. To “ remain 
faithful to the Law of Moses,” and to “remain united to the 
end,” were among the final instructions of old Amschel to 
his sons. The first has been observed with varying fidelity, 
according to the varying temperaments of a numerous race, 
Some of the Rothschilds have been strict adherents to the letter 
of Jewish law; others have been scarcely distinguishable in 
habits of life from their Gentile associates; but they have 
“remained united,” and they are consequently a “ bundle of 
sticks ” which the most violent efforts of the anti-Semitic party 
will scarcely find it possible to break. 


A happy chance, or, it may be, a sagacious choice, gave the 
general management of the affairs of the family, as well as the 
commanding position of its representative in London, to Nathan, 
the ablest of Amschel Rothschild’s five sons. For once the 
rule of the family, that the eldest should be its premier, was 
departed from, and with the happiest result for its fortunes. 
Personally, indeed, Nathan does not compare favourably with 
some of his kinsmen. Unless he has been wronged—and it must 
be allowed that the world avenges itself by slander on conspicuous 
success—he had recourse sometimes to devices that were of 
doubtful honesty. One can have nothing but admiration for 
the courage which took him to the field of Waterloo, and which 
carried him, when he was satisfied of the victory, across a 
stormy sea that only a heavy bribe could induce the sailors to 
brave. But to appear the next morning on ’Change with a 
look of despair which was enough to send down the Funds, 
which all the while his agents were eagerly purchasing, was 
discreditable,—if the storyis true. It is, anyhow, a satisfaction 
to think that there is little or no chance for such devices now. 
Nathan Rothschild is said to have cleared a million by his 
journey to Belgium. Sixteen years afterwards, he gained a 
vast sum by a “corner” in quicksilver. James, the Parisian 
brother, makes a much more agreeable figure. He had all the 
characteristic courage of his race. For a financier to settle 
in Paris in 1812, was itself a step of some boldness; to 
have piloted the bark of his fortune unhurt through all 
the storms of the eighteen years between 1812 and 1830 
proves at least an equal skill. Some of his operations seem, 
indeed, to have been audacious almost beyond belief. The 
London brother, for instance, is said to have contracted with the 
British Government to furnish supplies to the armies in Spain, 
and the Paris one actually contrived to convey these supplies 
through France. To play off the two bitterest enemies in the 
world, and to make this double profit out of them, was, indeed, a 
master-stroke of policy. The personal anecdotes of the man are 
sometimes very curious, and, for the most part, prepossess one in 
his favour. One of the best may be thus told. He had a love of 
art, and a considerable acquaintance with artists. On one occasion, 
Eugéne Delacroix induced him to sit as a model for a beggar in 
a picture which he was planning. Baron James consented, and 
was duly posed with tunic and staff, to resemble one of the 
famous brotherhood of Rome. He was sitting in this guise 
when a pupil of Delacroix came into the studio, congratulated 
his old master on having found so admirable a model, and, not 
doubting that the beggar was what he seemed, slipped a coin 
into his hand. He kept the money, and very soon after- 
wards sent the young artist a message that his charity 
had borne interest, which was now represented by a sum of 
ten thousand francs, and that this was at his disposal when 
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he chose to ask for it. An open hand seems to have been 
a common, if not an universal, characteristic of the family. 
Its founder was famous for his munificence. He gave alms with 
areckless disregard for political economy that ought to have 
brought him to poverty. “Ifa row of beggars was met in the 
street, with cheerful and pleased countenances, one might be 
sure that Rothschild was in the habit of passing that way.” 
His bounty, doubtless, was suggested by a native kindness of 
heart; but great wealth often seeks to propitiate with this kind 
of liberality the jealousy which it must be conscious of exciting. 
Such little anecdotes are interesting enough, but what a romance 
it would be if any one could relate from authentic sources the 
history of the operations which have made an empire of finance 
spring out of the old curiosity shop of Frankfort! 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——. 

Other Suns than Ours. By Richard A. Proctor. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.) —We need hardly say that Mr. Proctor’s volume is interesting. 
His first nine chapters are devoted to the stars, and discuss the 
progress. of knowledge about them. The proposed application of 
photography to the observation of the sidereal heavens is especially 
dwelt upon. Comets and meteors then receive attention. We have 
a “new theory of sun-spots,” which, briefly put, is that they are 
caused by “the outburst of masses of strongly compressed and in- 
tensely heated gases from below the sun’s real surface.” A particu- 
larly interesting paper follows on the sun-like attributes of Jupiter 
and Saturn. The former is, of course, a dim sun to his moons, but 
he must be an enormously large one. We may also mention a 
chapter on the moon as “A Dead World.’ Mr. Proctor then begins 
to descend from these lofty subjects, first to “‘ Great Circle Sailing ”’ 
and “ Earthquakes,” then by gradations to “The Misused H in 
England,” and even to “The Language of Whist,” and a discussion 
on the much-vexed question, ‘‘Is Whist-Signalling Honest?’ The 
introduction of these essays he defends by the ingenious argument 
that whist is the recreation of the scientific man. As to the question 
itself, we cannot see where one is to step in and say,—‘ This kind of 
signalling is unfair.’ To lead ace, king, shows your partner that you 
have no more as plainly as if you told him by word of mouth. But 
is it wrong? And if not wrong, what conventional sign is wrong ? 


The Van Guelder Papers. Edited by “J.T.1.” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—We are reminded—of course, it is meant that we should be 
reminded—of Diedrich Knickerbocker. Possibly the late ‘‘ Mr. John 
Quod,” who “prepared to write a history of Long Island,” is as 
mythical a being as Diedrich himself. However this may be, such a 
story as that of “Obed Groot,” which tells us how a miser was 
brought to a better mind by the apparition of a spectre hunt, is quite 
in the familiar style, though perhaps it has a somewhat more serious 
intention than is to be found in the original. Two stories of a tragical 
kind, “Harry Blake’? and “John Monro,” are added. “A Visit of 
St. Nicholas” is a pretty little love-story, and “ Little Sharpshins” 
a pathetic sketch of child-life. 


Thomas-d-Kempis. By Francis Richard Cruise, M.D. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Much of Dr. Cruise’s book has been antici- 
pated by former writers on the subject. The authorship of the “‘ De 
Imitatione”’ had, for instance, been already settled to the satisfaction 
of all reasonable people. But his enthusiasm has led him to make 
some contributions of value to the history of the author, and inci- 
dentally of his book. He made a pilgrimage to the birthplace of 
Thomas-i-Kempis, and to the scene of his long life of contemplation. 
These portions of his work will be found very interesting. It is curious 
to be reminded that the greatest of devotional writers has never re- 
ceived even the minor honours of canonisation, especially when we 
reflect what very dubious characters have been so distinguished. 


We have received the fourth edition of The Law of General Average, 
English and Foreign. By Richard Lowndes. (Stevens and Sons.) 
—“ General average,” it may be necessary to explain, is a technical 
term connected with damage to ships and cargoes, and the law of 
marine insurance in general. Mr. Lowndes has been waiting, he 
explains in his preface, for the final settlement of some recent 
litigation which at one time threatened to change in some important 
respects the current conceptions of the law. His volume, therefore, 
now states it as it is settled by the latest authority.——We have also 
received the first volume of an English translation, by Major Alex. 
Ewing, of Hoffman’s series of tales, which bear the name of The 
Serapin Brethren. (George Bell and Sons.)—It contains four sections 
of the work, and thirteen tales. Major Ewing’s skill as a translator 
has already been tested by the difficulties of Jean Paul Richter. 

Major Knollys, R.A., paid a short visit to Japan to recruit his 
health, which had been impaired at Hong Kong, and expands his 
note-book into a series of light and readable chapters, under the title 


of Sketches of Life in Japan (Chapman and Hall). There is nothing 
particularly new in them, but they are pleasantly written. The facts 
which impressed him most, as he repeatedly tells us, were the 
extreme cleanliness of the natives, their childish merriment and un- 
varying good-humour, and their peculiar friendliness to the English, 
for whom a few years ago they entertained the most deadly hatred. 
Among other signs of progress, they have roadside telegraphs and 
pillar-posts in full working order. There are several pretty illustra- 
tions to the book, one in particular giving an entirely new view of 
typical beauty in the Japanese ladies. 


Agriculture in some of tts Relations with Chemistry. By Professor 
F. H. Storer. (Sampson Low and Co.)—In the two volumes before 
us Professor Storer has embodied the substance of lectures delivered 
at the Bussey Institute during a period of eighteen years. He tells 
us that his classes consisted of two distinct types, farmers and city- 
bred men. The wants of both have been met by a vast and interesting 
collection of facts, intelligently arranged and commented on. Begin- 
ning with water-culture and transpiration, we pass through considera- 
tions of the atmosphere as food, to the relation of water to soil, this 
including the “ engineering of farming,”—e.g., drains, wells, “ ground- 
water” and “the water-table.” Next in order come percolation, 
capacity of soils for water, capillarity, absorptive power, and chemical 
nature. The relation of these agents to one another, and their 
value, are shown and rendered interesting by numerous experi- 
ments and researches, originated and conducted by men whose 
authority is sufficient guarantee of their value. The question 
of the rainfall, the ‘“ water-holding power” of soil, and the 
agency of trees and forests in retaining moisture, are of immense 
importance to agriculturists generally. It is well known, indeed, 
that the destruction of wood has produced disastrous effects on 
climate. We come next to soils, of which the farmer has, or should 
have, more knowledge than of any other subject. These, in their 
varieties and the different styles of tillage, lead on to an exhaustive 
description of manures and their value,—a subject illustrated by 
many suggestive and striking experiments in farming. The remainder 
of the first volume, and most of the second, are devoted to the 
preparation of manures—phosphatic, nitrogenous and ammoniacal, 
and special mixtures—and to composts, and to the seasons and soils 
to which they are best suited. The comparative value also of phos- 
phates, nitrates, and ammonia compounds is worked out for the 
student’s benefit. After some remarks on rotation and burning of 
soils, Professor Storer concludes with the cultivation of barley, oats, 
hay, and pasturage. Space will not allow us to point out the vast 
amount of useful information contained in these volumes. Though 
probably of more utility to the agricultural student than to the 
farmer, their wide range of practice and theory should appeal to 
both. We heartily recommend them to the notice of all who have 
any interest in agriculture. 


The Homilist. Vol. LVIII. (Houlston.)—There are some things in 
this volume to which we cannot assent, to the complaint, for instance, 
of a “Clerical Critic” that the “ clergy will soon be bound hand and 
foot to the Bishops.” Was there ever such a wild notion? There is 
no worse scandal in the Church than the difficulty which a Bishop 
finds in exercising the most moderate and reasonable control over his 
clergy. They may be careless, incapable, disreputable, all but 
actually criminal, and yet he cannot touch them. But there is much 
good matter in the Homilist, and its contributors aud editors do not 
forget the maxim on the title-page,—‘‘ The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” 

Monarchs I have Met. By W. Beatty-Kingston. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—When Mr. Beatty-Kingston has disarmed a possible 
criticism by confessing what he calls the “‘ ad captandum character,” 
and what might be called the “ swagger” of his title, we have no 
fault to find with his volume. He has brought up again, from the 
“influential journal’? which he has represented for a good many 
years, anecdotes and descriptions which have already pleased, and are 
quite capable of pleasing again. He has quite a respectable gallery 
of Imperial and Royal figures to exhibit, and he plays the showman 
with liveliness and, on the whole, with discretion. Perhaps the 
minor potentates will be found more interesting than the major. He 
has not much that is new to tell us about the German Emperor, or 
his Austrian Majesty. The Shah-in-Shah amuses us more. What 
could be more delightful than the farewell which he is said to have 
taken of the Czar ?—‘‘I have noticed the way in which you govern 
this great country. I am well satisfied with it ; you may continue to 
govern it, for you do so very well, and I am entirely pleased with 
you.” The author can “almost vouch” for this. It must be remem- 
bered that the Shah was then at an early stage of his European tour, 
and that he probably lost, as he went further, more of the conviction 
with which he is said to have started, that he was really what he 
claims to be, the “ King of Kings.’’ It must be confessed that these 
Eastern potentates are failures. The Shah, to speak plainly, was a 
horrible barbarian; the Saltan was a very poor creature. The terrors 





| of being assassinated haunted him, and his nephew, Murad, who did 
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actually succeed him (but almost immediately went mad) was the 
special object of his dread. On one occasion, when in a steamer on 
the Danube, he was firmly persuaded that he was to be run down by 
the vessel that followed, on which Murad happened to be, and the 
said vessel was strictly ordered to keep its distance. Mr. Beatty- 
Kingston, by-the-way, has a good account to give of the present 
Sultan. But surely he is wrong when he says that “he contents 
himself with one wife-in-chief.”” The head of the House of Othman is 
never married. Of other monarchs, Maximilian of Mexico, Prince 
Cusa, a somewhat disreputable Hospodar of Wallachia, Victor 
Emmanuel, and Ismail Pasha may be mentioned. This last potentate 
is permitted to give a glowing account of himself and his virtue as a 
ruler, which our author seems disposed to confirm. lJ the same, we 
have the story of a dinner at which there was a dish costing “ fifty 
pounds a mouthful.’ Will the illustrious exile be able, by the help of 
Mr. Marriott, to enjoy this luxury again? We must not forget to 
mention the account of the late Pope, who is described as putting 
the author through an examination into the various forms of English 
Dissent, in which he was not qualified to shine. This is an enter- 
taining book which a critic finds a little long becanse he soon makes 
up his mind what to say about it, but which will not weary its readers. 
The Cid Bullads, and other Poems and Translations from the 
Spanish and German. By the late James Young Gibson. Edited by 
Margaret D. Gibson. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. 
Gilson was a minister of the United Presbyterian Church who found 
himself unequal to his pastoral work, and resigned it after three 
years. Circumstances thenceforward enabled him to devote himself 
to literary pursuits. He contributed to Mr. Duffield’s translation of 
* Don Quixote” all the versified portions, and published on his own 
account a version of Cervantes’ “Viaje del Parnaso.” He died 
suddenly in 1885, leaving in MS. the work now published. The first 
volume contains the “Cid Ballads” proper, and some minor 
* Historical Romances ;” in the second, we have “ Romances of the 
Carlovingian Circle,’ ‘Moorish and Frontier Romances,’? some 
translations from Cervantes and from the German, and a few 
original poems. Mr. Gibson spent, it is evident, much pains on his 
work, and, indeed, the editor tells us as much. But satisfactory as 
the translations are in many respects, for they can always be read 
with pleasure, they do not belong to the first class of this kind of 
work, The few poems of Mr. Gibson’s own that are given in the second 
volume do not show us more than a careful versifier. His transla- 
tions, therefore, are not the transfusions that one poet makes of 
another. And it must not be forgotten that some of the originals 
have very little literary merit about them. Here is a piece that we 
may quote (it is from the ballad of “ Don Gayferos,” showing how he 
released his captive wife fromthe Moor). Its realism is the mark of 
& genuine ballad. No modern writer would venture to show his hero 
in so unheroic a mood : — 


“On to the country of the Moors Gayferos travelled fast, 
In eight short days the journey made that fifteen days ‘should last ; 
’Mid Sansueiia’s mountains his temper knew no bounds, 
He told his sorrow to the winds that Heaven might hear the sounds ; 
He ’gan to curse the wine he drank, and eke the bread cursed he, 
The bread the Moors are wont to cat, not that of Christendie; 
He cursed the noble lady who had borne an only son, 
For if his foes should cut him down, to avenge him there was none; 
He cursed the cavalier who rode without a page in sight, 
For if his spur should tumble off, there was none to set ‘it right ; 
He cursed the solitary tree, that grew upon the plain, 
Where all the birds of all the world to pull it down were fain, 
And left no branch and left no leaf to shield him in his pain.’’ 


An Impecunious Lady. By Mrs. Forrester. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Mrs. Forrester tells the story of how a fashionable woman, who 
had never thought of anything but how to look charming, learns 
to feel for the sorrows of others. Her awakening to the sense of 


what headstrong enthusiasm when at last it masters her, are all 
excellently described. Mrs. Forrester has put all her skill into this 
little story, which we commend with the more heartiness because 
it is published for the House of Shelter, an institution of which those 
who desire may learn more if they will, as they probably will after 
reading this little story, at the “ Oxford House, Bethnal Green.” 
Uncle Bob’s Niece. By Leslie Keith. 3 vols. (Ward and Downey.) 
—‘Uncle Bob” is a Scotchman who has made a “ pile,’’ and comes 
to London to spend it, and to struggle, by help of that money, into the 
circles of the Upper Ten. This is just the sort of man to fall 
ultimately into the hands of a very shrewd villain, and this the author 
makes him do; only that her villain does not seem to be very shrewd. 
Mr, Paul Behrens is not a comprehensible person to us. A clever 
man might have done better for himself than by such a palpable bit 
of folly as the “ Anglo-Norse Herring Company.” This kind of thing 
does very well for an avowed caricature; but Miss Keith’s tale is 
meant to be serious. Her story has merits. The old man himself, 
with all his greed of money, has a certain pathos about him. The 
heroine is uniformly charming. The humours of boarding-house life 
are given with some skill. On the other hand, there isa lack of shading 
in some of the characters,—in Jessie Temple, for instance, who is too 
intolerably disagreeable ; and we are bound to say that John Temple, 





One Maid’s Mischief. By G. Manville Fenn. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.) —Mr. Fenn shows in this tale the same mastery of his sub- 
ject, and the same capacity for telling a good story, that we haye 
before noticed in him. He takes us to Indo-China, and is just ag 
much at home in the jungle as he is among East Country fens or 
Sussex ironworks. His heroine is a flirt of the most audacious kind, 
who, having tried her ’prentice hand on such small deer as doctors’ 
assistants and parsons, attacks the lordly master of a tropical kingdom, 
an actual Sultan. But such creatures are not to be pursued without 
danger, and Helen Perowne has a bad time of it. A more stirring 
narrative than that of her capture, her imprisonment, and her escape, 
we have seldom read in fiction. Meanwhile, another native potentate, 
a Sultaness this time, has a little love-affair of her own, and carrieg 
it on in the same summary fashion. Her prisoners are two English 
officers, and they too have a nice little story of their own to tell. 
The real hero of the novel is a Scotch doctor, who works marvellous 
cures beyond the range of his profession. He is an excellent study. 
Possibly in the description of his wife, a good lady, but most 
amusingly jealous, Mr. Fenn steps a trifle across the border into 
farce; but we hint a defect in such a master of his art with doubt, 
The chaplain, a natural philosopher who collects specimens with a 
most admirable disregard of surrounding circumstances, adds much 
to the entertaining quality, and, we may add, to the more seriong 
merits of the story. Mr. Fenn has not done better than in One Maid’s 
Mischief. 

From a Garret. By May Kendall. (Longmans.)—There is some 
fine pathos and some not less admirable humour in this little volume, 
The old scholar who pawns a volume of A%schylus for fourpence 
and spends threepence of it on a poor child whom he finds at the 
pawn-shop door, and poor Roger Hyndson, the carrier of parcels, with 
his hopeless love for Theresa, are sketches that one can hardly look 
at dry-eyed. Then, for humour, of a somewhat grim sort, indeed, but 
effective, we have the Alderman, director of a Tramway Company 
which works its men eighteen hours a day, who makes up by his own 
exertions the general average of food and sleep. And who does not 
recognise a familiar bore, which nevertheless it amuses one to read of, 
inthe Anglo-Israelite? ‘ When I first knew him,” says the Chemist, 
who is the agnostic among Miss Kendall’s dramutis persone, ‘it was 
the great pyramid. The grand passage through the great pyramid was 
the Christian Era, the inches were years. There wasn’t a crack in 
the floor but meant Napoleon, or Oliver Cromwell, or penny-postage. 
The whole thing was a prophecy in stone built by Melchizedek.” 
Who that has been condemned to hear an exposition of Anglo- 
Israelite views, into which persons apparently sane sometimes break 
quite unexpectedly, is not conscious, as the “ Scholar” puts it, that 
his “mind is becoming gradually and painlessly unhinged’’? This 
little book is excellent in many ways. 

A New Face at the Door. By Jane Stanley. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —Miss Stanley’s heroine is of the Becky Sharp order; 
perhaps we ought rather to say that she isa Lamia. Opal Carew is 
a born adventuress, with more than a dash of the murderess. Her 
doings make, it may be supposed, a not very pleasant story. But 
such as it is, Miss Stanley tells it with some power. And she does 
more than tell a story ; there is real thought in her writing. Opal, 
repulsive as she is, is a real human creature, though of the very worst 
type. Greta, the good heroine, is, in her way, a study of some value; 
and the men are better drawn than they commonly are by a woman’s 
hand. 

Hagar. By Mary Linskill. (James Clarke and Co.)—It is a great 
relief, after the ordinary experience of the shilling novel, to come across 
such a delicate and tasteful piece of work as this. The love of 
Christopher Fane for Hagar makes a beautiful little story, strongly 
tinged, indeed, with the melancholy through which Miss Linskill 
seems to regard her world, but very attractive. In fact, this time 
she has put a certain constraint on herself, and not buried the happy 
lovers under the landslip which overwhelms poor Phil. She may take 
our word that her story is not the worse for it. 

A Lion among the Ladies. By Philip Gaskell. 3 vols. (F. V- 
White and Co.)—This is a “ military” story, and as inane as most such 
stories are when they have to do with soldiers in times of peace. As 
usual, there is scarcely a syllable to indicate any interest in their 
profession as felt by the various persons who appear in it. The 
Soudan Campaign is used to kill off an interesting ne’er-do-weel, who 
could not be conveniently disposed of ; all the rest of the volume is 
occupied with love-making of one kind or another. Lady Gregorie 
wrote two foolish love-letters when she was a girl to a worthless 
adventurer, and she wants to get them back. What serious interest 
the story has is centred in that fact. It is written in English which 
it would be a compliment to call “ indifferent.” 


New Epitions.—Lectures on the History of Preaching. By the 
late Rey. John Ker, D.D, Edited by Rev. A. N. MacHwen. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)——The Evangelisation of the World: a Record of 
Consecration, and an Appeal. By R. Brownhall. (Morgan and 





the good young man, is a ead bore. 





Scott.)——The Land of the Pharaohs. By the Rev. 8S. Manning, 
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LL.D. Revised and partly rewritten by R. Lovett, M.A. (Religious 
Tract Society.) ——The Creator and Creation. By W. H. Dallinger, 
LL.D. (T. Woolmer.) ——Japan and the Japanese Mission. By 
Eugene Stock. Revised by C. F. Warren. (Church Missionary 
Society.) ——The Citizen Reader, for the Use of Schools, by H. O. 
Arnold-Forster (Cassell and Co.), has reached its “ sixtieth thousand.” 
—-Indigestion and Biliousness. By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. 
(H. K. Lewis.)——A popular edition of Are Epidemics Contagious ? 
By John Parkin, M.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Dr. Parkin was an 
enthusiastic advocate of the theory that the remedy for cholera is 
carbonic acid gas.——Introduction to Zoology. By H. Alleyne 
Nicholson. (Blackwood and Sons.)——Roll and Memo. Book for the 
Use of Field Companies, Royal Engineers (Gale and Polden), a 
volume of the publishers’ “ Military Series.’””.——-The Basilisk. By 
H. Pottinger Stevens and Warham St. Leger. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) In Troubled Times. From the Datch of A.S. C. Wallis, 
by C. J. Irving. (S. Sonnenschein and Co.) Courage. By R. L. 
de Haviland. (London Literary Society.)\——That Little Girl. By 
Curtis York. (Jarrold and Sons.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 












——_>———__ 
Bolton (H. C.), Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, roy 8vo ........ +..0.(Stock) 9/0 
Brown (A.), Law and Practice on Enfranchisement, cr 8vo ...(Butterworth) 14/0 
Byles (J.), Spring Blossoms, Cr 8V0..........cs.ssesesersssscercsscereessneeesecees (Unwin) 2/6 
Carlyle (T.), French Revolution, 1 vol. cr 8VO ........ccce cee eeeeee (Routledge) 3/6 
Chapman (E, R.), A Companion to ** In Memoriam,” cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2/0 
Clements (M. E ), Bible Stories Simply Told, imp. 16mo....... ..(Nelson) 3/0 
Coleridge (C. R.), A Plunge into Troubled Waters, 12mo ............ (W. Smith) 2/6 
Crawford (R.), Reminiscences of Travel in Foreign Lands, er 8vo (Longmans) 5/0 
Forster (H. O. A.), Laws of Every-Day Life, for Schools, cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 1/6 
Galloway (R.), Fundamentals of Chemistry, cr 8vo .................. (Longmans) 6/6 
Gissing (A.). Joy Cometh in the Morning, 2 vols. cr 8vo...(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Hamilton (G. B.), Treatise on Law of Contracts, 8VO ...........csceeeeees (Stevens) 7/6 
Harris (G. T.), Granites, and our Granite Industries, er 8vo......(Lockwood) 2/6 
Hawthorne (J.), Section 558, 12mo .............66008 . (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 








Hillingdon Hall; or, the Cockney Squire, 8vo . C. Nimmo) 14/0 
Hymns and Thoughts on Religion, by Novalis, AT. & T.Clark) 4/0 
las, I OE WOU ciivcsncesvssceceissasen: nievnsececnsnmaabomsndanianiacnes (Lewis) 12/6 
Lambros (S. P.), Collation of the Athos Code of Shepherd of Hermas, 

Camb, Univ. Press) 3/6 
seth euaaceunata (Shaw) 10/0 
Maunsell (W. P.), The Poisoned Chalice, Cr 8V0...............cceceeeeeeeeseeces (Beer) 10/6 
Mayers (S.), Vade Mecum to thé Bills of Exchange Act, &c., 8vo (Waterlow) 6/0 
Mitchell (C. P.) Dissolution, Evolution, and Science of Medicine (Longmans) 16,0 






Murger (H.), The Bohemiins of the Latin Quarter, 8vo.............. (Vizetelly) 7/6 
Owen (F. M.), Essays and Poems, cr 8v0 ...........seceeee .(J. Bumpus) 3/6 
Petrie (W. M. F.), A Sea on in Egypt, 4to......... r (Field & Tuer) 12/0 
Phipps (C. M. K.), Waiting for the Dawn, Cr 8V0 .......ceceeceeeeeeceneeeee (Dizby) 2/6 
Pigou (F.), Manual of Confirmation, 12mo ............. (Nisbet) 26 


Praed (W. M.), Political and Occasional Poems, er 8vo ...... “(Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Rabbe (F.), Shel'ey, the Man and the Poet, 2 vols. er Svo (Ward & Downey) 21/0 









Roberts (ER. H.), Curb and Sraiile, Oi SvO .......cccccrcccssssccrescsccensceseae (White) 3/6 
Ranciman (J.), The Chequers, 12mo..... (Ward & Downey) 2,0 
RE MOU OE RUN oa os os cxsicen vevaceentancnbxasndeanaenicnd teskaNareaseseseee ay (Digby) 6/0 
Shairp (J. C.), Glen Desseray, and other P« ; (Macmillan) 6/0 
Mere Cealeniay, Cie, LINIG ois eccicsccennsenscccsnsdsesscceteccaseease ..(C. K. Paul) 2/6 


Taylor (H.), Correspondence of, edited by E. Dowden, 8vo ... (Longmans) 16/0 
Treatise on the Immorality of Idolatry, 8V0 ......... cece cee eee eens (Ridgway) 6/0 
Wauters (A.), Stanley to the Rescue, cr 8V0............:cecceeeeeeeees (J.C. Nimmo) 6/0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 









Yeaily. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom... ue wie a as wte © Ou OM &S...... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany we Dee. OF: Ss... OFS 
Including postage to India, China, &e,... ox Bick 016 3$..... 08 2 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
WPAN iis ccssdcatsauiedsstatenviacecedeans £10 10 0| Narrow Column 6 
Half-Page .... .. 5 5 O| Half-Column .... 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6 | Quarter-Column 0 





Six lines and under, 5s; and 91 per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


“ y LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
LI BERTY FANCY, BALL, DINNER, and 
ART EVENING COSTUMES. 


F A B R | Cc S ) SpectiaAL SKETCHES IN ANY DESIGN OR PERIOD, 


For the SEASON, FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


PatreRns Post-F REF . 
4 East India House, ) VW _ 
LIBERTY & CO. | &Chesham House, § REGENT STREET, W. 





AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100, OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham, 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 


ROWLANDS’ fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 

| TOOTH POWDER, 

| and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ODONTO 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
ox W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
Physicians} JOS. G@. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—2% to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY '’S. 


MATLOCE. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 
The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


, Just published, Sixth Edition, Revised,and Enlarged with Three 
New Chapters and Appendix, and additional Illustrations, 
| Eleventh Thousand, 1s, cloth. 
| OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
OUR By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION :— 
*** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
E Y E S a usefal hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to 
* preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
' and all Booksellers. 
| Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





ore AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and 





FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the various branches of Agriculture and 
Estate Management, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
Elements of Forestry, &c. 

There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


T OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
: COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 
fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 

| OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

EGHAM, SURREY. 
Principat—Miss BISHOP. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination, 
unless they have already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


There will be an Election : 

In JULY, to SIX EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, of the 
annual value of £50, open to boys who on June 18th, are over 12 
and under 14, _ 

In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE DURAND 
SCHOLARSHIP, 

The Open Scholarships are of the Annual Value (on conditions) of £50, the 
Durand Scholarskip of about £55. 

The Durand Scholarship is limited in the first instance to the “Sons of an 
Officer who was in the service of the late East India Company, or of an Officer in 
H.M. Army who has served in the Indian Staff Corps or has in any way attached 
himself permanently to the Military Service of her Majesty in the East Indies.” 

For further particulars, with respect both to the Exhibitions and to the 
Scholarships, application should be made to the BURSAR, Wellington College, 
Wokingham. 





QTE: LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


ANTED, COPIES of the “SPECTATOR” for 
JANUARY 5th, 1884,—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





A TREATISE on the IMMORALITY of IDOLATRY. 
Section I.—The Metaphysics of Christianity. 
Witi1am Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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EMORIAL to ARCHBISHOP TRENCH.—Committee: 
—The Lord Chancellor of Ireland; the Lord Bishopsof London, Durham, 
Lincoln, Chester; the Deans of St. Paul’s, Westminster, Windsor, Durham, 
Wells; Lord Tennyson, the Warden of Keble Co'lezge, George Spottiswoode, 
Esq., and others.—It is proposed to endow two Trench Scholarships in the 
Alexandra College for Women, Dublin, which was practically founded by the 
Archbishop, and in which he took a deep interest. These Scholarships will 
replace two Exhibitions annually granted by him. Amount required, at least 
£2,000.—Further particnlars may be hid from the Hon. Sec.. to whom donations 
may be sent. WILFRID OGLE, Hon. Treasurer and Secretary, 
30 Cavendish Square, W. Trench Memorial Fund. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
PrincipaAL—The Rev. C'non ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse, 
Lapy-REsIDENT—M ss CROUDACE. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, April 19th. 
14 years of age. Higher-Course Lectures for Ladies over 18. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. Boarders are 
received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street (communicating with the College), and 
Miss KNOTT, 2 Brunswick Place (top of Harley Street). 
The Lady-Resident will be at the College after April 13th. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (for GIRLS from five to 
fourteen), 43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, 
Lapy-SUPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 
EASTER TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, April 19th. For Prospectus, apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will take 

place in the Schoolroom at Uppingham, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 

the 19th and 20th April, 1888, for FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—Two not 

exceeding in value £50 per annum, two not exceeding in value £30 per annum 
each, tenable at the School for three years. 

Candidates must send in their names, with testimonials to character and a 
properly attested ce: tificate of age, to the Head-Master, by Saturday. March 3lst, 
1888. Candidates must be under 14 years of age on March Ist, 1888, Further 
information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


{OLLEGE es a 





Pupils received at 








HALL LONDON. 
(Incorporated March, 1886.) 
Residence fur Women Students of University College and the London School of 
Medicine for Women. 
The THIRD HOUSE, completing the entire block known as Byng Place, has 
been taken by the Council and is OPENED for STUDENTS. 
Principal, Miss GROVE. 
For terms and other information, address to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 
College Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTsS.—An EXAMINATION will te held on MAY 8th for FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual average value of £30. The 
Scheme also provides for Ten Senior Platt Scholarships of higher value open to 
boys over 15 already in the School, and Nive Exhibitions, 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


DREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistiress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVKS BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester, 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage. Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A.S AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire. 








CHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.—Conducted 


by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and success. 
fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 
home life from parents of past and present pupils,—12 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London. 





i ing” TENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFFORDSHIRE.—The 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, May Ist, 1888.—For 
Prospectus, lists of honours, and particulars with respect to Scholarships, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER 


RADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, in Orders, desires appoint- 
ment as RURSAR, LIBRARIAN, or SECRETARY.—Address, Rev. W. 
BROWNLOW, 97 Marina, St. Leonar.!s, Sussex. 
TNHE HEAD-MASTER of CLIFTON wishes _ to 
RECOMMEND a PREPARATORY SCHOOL, established 6} years by a 
former Clifton Master. 
Entrance Exhibition at Clifton... eee ot ee 
Fifth Scholarship at Charterhouse.., eee eee on «. duly, 1835 
First Scholarship at Clifton... = ae, = is ‘ June, 1886 
A complete list of places taken on entrance at Pablic Schools since Easter, 1482, 
with addresses of referees among boys’ parents, on application. No boy has 
failed. Four vacancies in April. 
F. 8. PRIDDEN, M.A. (Oxon.), Boxgrove, Guildford. 
RDINATLON.—The Rev. P. LILLY, M.A., St. John’s, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Collaton St. Mary, near Paignton, South Devon, 
ASSISTS CANDIDATES in their PREPARATION for HOLY ORDERS, 
Lodgings are easily obtained at Paignton, a healthy and cheerful seaside place, 
within two miles of Collaton ; or, if specially desired, one Resident Pupil can be 
received. References to former pupils. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perth- 
shire Highlands).—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. The MODERN SIDE gives a special and 
systematic practical Education for boys entering early upon life. The CLASSICAL 
SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for the Indian Civil 
Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS.—For particulars, Prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited.— 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach chiefly in Junior Forms, 
Good arithmetic indispensable ; sewing and elementary geometry desirable. 
Preference will be given to Candidates who have had previous High School 
experience. 
Initial Salary, £80 to £100, according to qualifications. 
Applications, with full particulars and copies of testimonials, to be sent to the 
—— 34 Hagley Road, Birmingham, not later than Friday, April 











June, 1884 








lal HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, May 1st. 

The Hospital contains, besides the beds for madical and surgical cases, wards 
for obstetric, ophthalmic, and other special departments. 

Special Classes are held in the Hospital for students preparing for the examina- 
tion of the University of London and other Examininz Boards. 

APPOINTMENTS.—The House-Surgeons and House-Physicians, the Obstetric 
Residents, Clinical Assistants, and Dressers are selected from the students 
according to merit, and without payment. There are also a large number of 
junior appointments, every part of the hospital practice being systematically 
employed for instruction. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open Scholarship of 125 guineas in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Open Scholarship of 125 guineas in 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

Students enterivg in May are eligible for the Open Scholarships peted for 
in September. Seventeen Scholarships, Prizes, aud Medals, varying from £50 to 
£10 each, are open for competition to all the students. 

The Hospital is in close proximity to the Metropolitan, District, South-Eastern, 
Brighton, Chatham, North London, and Great Eastern Railway Systems, 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TAYLOR, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E. 

March, 1888. 


D—D*® WILLIAMS’S GLASGOW SCHOLARSHIPS, 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £40 exch per annum, tenable for three 
years at the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW, by UNDERGRADUATES studying 
with a view to the PROTESTANT DISSENTING MINISTRY, are OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in SEPTEMBER, 1888. Candidates must be natives of 
South Britain.—For subjects of examination and other particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, Dr. Williams’s Library, Grafton Street, Gower Street, London. 


P= Winurams’s  Diviniry SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Dr. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES OFFER for COMPETITION in SEPTEMBER, 
1883, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £5) per annum each, tenable for 
two years by STUDENTS for the PROTESTANT DISSENTING MINISTRY, 
in any approved University or School of Theology. Candidates must be 
GRADUATES of some British or Irish University, and will be required to satisfy 
the Examiners in—(1), Old Testament (Hebrew or Greek); (2), New Testament, 
Greek ; (3), one of the following: (a), Patristie Literature ; (b), Ecclesiastical 
History; (c), Philosophy; (d), Political Economy.—For special books in each 
subject, and other particulars, apply before June Ist to the SECRETARY, Dr, 
Williams's Library, Grafton Street, Gower Street, London, 























WO BERLIN HANOVERIAN LADIES, Pupils of 
Liszt and Wieck, wish to receive into their house TWO or THREE 
YOUNG LADIES. Tuition in German and Music. Highest references.—Par- 
ticulars from G. WALLAS, M.A., Bellevue House, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T, MILLEK, R.N., as above. 








TF\HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame Aubert’s GOVERNESS LIST, published weekly, price 3d; by 
post, 3id. Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
Visiting Teachers, Lady Professors, Artists, Chaperons, Companions, &c, Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended.—166 Regent Street, W. 








O LITTERATEURS, M.P.’8S, &.—RESEARCH and 

TRANSCRIPTION at British Museum. COPYING from French, Italian, 

Spanisb, Latin, MS. and Letterpress, CLKAR, CAREFUL, PROMPT, 
References,—Miss STEPHENS, 10 Park Place, N.W. 


ARSHALTON, SURREY.—On MONDAY, April 9th, Mr. 
MORGAN will SELL at the MART, E.C., at 2 o’clock, a SMALL 
DETACHED HOUSE, well situated, at Park Hill, Carshalton, specially designed 
in 1858 to secure to its present owner and occupier, quict, warmth, and other 
advantages, resulting from good design and singularly honest construction.— 
Particulars and conditions of sale, of Messrs. CARRIIT and SON, Solicitors, 25 
Rood Lane, London, E.C,; or of the AUCTIONEER, Sutton, Surrey. 


ue DE BEER'S MINING COMPANY, Limited. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Share-Transfer Books of this Company 
will be CLOSED from the 28th day of March to the 7th day of April, both days in- 
clusive, for the purpose of the declaration of a Dividend tor the current quarter. 

NOLICEis also GLVEN, that the Londun Transfer Office of the De Beer’s Mining 
Company, Limited, will be REMOVED from No. 16 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C., to No. 80 WINCHESTER HOUSE, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, the 4th day of April next. E. R. TYMMS, Secretary. 

London Transfer Office, 16 Holborn Viaduct, March 19th, 1888. 











IDRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS 4. oe use one £8,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID ... see tee ee -:19,000,000 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.”’ 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 





31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 
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THE NEW nove AT THE LIBRARIES. 


IDLE TALES. By Mrs. Riddell. 6s. 
[Next week, 


MIRACLE GOLD. By Richard Dowling. 


3 vols. (Neat week. 


The CHEQUERS. By James Runciman. 


2s, boards ; 23 6d, cloth. 


MARVEL. By the Author of ‘ Molly 


Bawn.” 3 vols. 


For FREEDOM. By Tighe Hopkins. 2 


vols. | 


LADY STELLA and HER LOVER. By 


Henry Souty. 3 vols. 
By 


A VOICE in the WILDERNESS. 


CaroLiInE FOTHERGILL. 3 vols. | 
“The story is remarkable for unflagging vigour and freshness,’’—St, James's 


Gazette. 
“ The central figure of the story is...... a thoroughly human and loveable girl.’ 


—Saturday Review. 


MOLLY’S STORY. By Frank Merryfield. 


3 vols. 
The novel is probably unique,’’— Scotsman. 
“A distinctly readable and interesting book.’ 


An ADVENTURESS. By the Author of 


“ For Love and Honour.” 2 vols. 
“ Unquestionably exciting.””-—Academy. 
‘There is not a dull page in either of the volumes. 





{ 


*—Saturday Review. 


—— Whitehall Review, 


WARD and DOWNEY, Pablishers, London. 








On March arch 26th ‘will ibe published 5 8vo, with 20 Siena 
° 


A ILLUSTRATED MAN ae of BRITISH BIRDS. 


HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.LS., F.Z8., &e. | 
Editor of the Third and Fourth Volumes of “ Yarrell’s History: of British Birds.” 
Fourth Edition. 
To be Completed in about Twenty Monthly Parts. 
Prospectus on application. 
GURNEY and JACKSON, 1 Paternoster Row 
(successors to Mr, Van Voorst). 


~ 


Ready on the 26th inst , price Ono Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


APRIL, 1988, 

7 CONTENTS, 

TRRET IN GIBRALTAR. Frontispiece. Froma Drawing by F. C. Jones. 

THE CAMPAIGN oF WaTERLOO.—II. (Coneiuzion.) John 0. Ropes, With Illus- 
trations by R. F. Zozbaum, W.'T Sm ediey, C. Durand Chapman, H. C. Elwards, 
Margaret Landers, E. J. Mecker, and others. Also with Reproductions of Old 

m Prints and a Map furnished by the Author. 
THE SNOWING OF THE Pines.” Thomas Wentw. orth Higginson. 

THE CENTRE OF THE REPUBLIC,—First Paper. James Baldwin. 
cluded in the May Number.) 

THE GREEK VASE. Williim P. P. Longfellow. With Illustrations. 

THE Suavow-Cuaser. Henrietta Chri-tian Wright. 

Tue Town or THE HOLY CHILDREN. Thomas A, Janvier. 


(To be con- 


A Dream. Ellen Burroughs, 

GIBRALTAR. Henry M. Field. W th Illustrations. 

aa nd ACCIDENT. Sophie Radford de Meissner. With Illustrations by W. L. 
aylor. 


Towarp Sprina. Edith M. Thomas. 
WHERE SHALL WE SPEND OUR SUMMER? 
With 2 Charts furnished by the Author. 

Tue Star To 1Ts Lieut, George Parsons Lathrop. 
First Harvests, Chaps. 11-15. F. J. Stimson. (fo be continued.) 
Two Sonnets: To-Day, To-Nicut. Grahim R. Tomson. 
PuLvis 8T UMBRA. Robert Lonis Stevenson. 
FREDERIORN WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for APRIL 


contains an Article on ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, by Henry James, 
with a Portrait; ‘From DAN to BEERSHEBA,” by Epwarp L. Wi.son, 
with many Illustrations; “SHALL FORTUNES be LIMITED by LAW 2” ; 
“The AMERICAN INVENTORS of the TELEGRAPH,” by F. L. Pope, 
with Diagrams, &.; &2. Price 1s 44, 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Syaara, E.C. 


A. W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer. 


| 


THE 


INDIAN CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. A. SAUNDERS DYER, M.A. 
Price 2s 6d. 
Contents For JANUARY, 1888. 

Tue InpIAN CuurcH QuartTerRty. The Editor. 
2, CHURCH ORGANISATION AND CHURCH Lire. The Lord Bishc ng of Calcutta. 
Unity In THE INDIAN CHURCH. Rev. (. W. Townsend, M.A 
Cuurcu Music 1n Inpia. Rev. D. J. Mackey, M.A. 
5. BuppHISM IN Uprer Burman. Rey. J. A. Colbeck. 
6. Bompay Revisitep. Rev. Lal Behari Day. 
7. RELATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TO THE 

Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmid. 
8. A LETTER TO CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


Rw 59 


Native Inpian Cuurcu. 


Rev. Nehemiah Goreh, §.S.J.E. 


| 9. LITERARY NOTICES, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 25 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anv 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of 


| The Rizht Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
YORK. 


r mm ’ C 
SOCIETY. v ALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 
‘GREAT WRITERS. Monthly Shilling 
| Volumes. (Cut or uncut edge.) A New Series of 
Critical Biographies 
MARCH VOLUME, now ready— 
LIFE of BURNS. By Professor Joun STUART 
BLACKIE. 
Already issued:—Life of Longfellow. By Prof. 
| Eric 8. Robertson.—Life of Coleridge, By Hal) Caine. 








DrIREcToRS, 


CHaIRMAN—The Very Rev. the 


DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Deputy-CHatrrmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY per Esq. | 

The ARCHDEACON of BATH | 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esa. | 

Rev. aes jue ane 

Rey. R BURN BLARISTON, M.A, 

Ww. PAQRT BOW MAN. Esq., M.A 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 

Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 

The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. | 

Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE, 


siecle INFORMATION, hace Ist, bnoeaa 


GEORGE T. SOTHERON as Ngee Esq., M.A. 


Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, 

Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of wae DAFF 
Rey. Canon LONSDALE, 

The ARCHDEACON of NORTOLK, 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Rev. a J. ROBINSON, 
Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 
JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 


M.A. 


Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT Esq. 


Accumulated Funds _... 8 as ‘aa fe ~ Omen 
l Income ... one eco eee eco 71,97 
Annual In e 456,000 


Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Beourity. 2. Besene of Management ; 
3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 

5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
6. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 


Agents being employed or Commission paid. 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance, 


the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
——-with full Profits, 





— 
AGE, £54 | 

| 25 20 18 | 

| 30 233 4 | 

| 35 2610 0 

| 40 31 15 | 
45 36 3 4 

| 50 4313 4 








Copies of the 58th Annual ‘Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MA 


oe oe 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~ 


| AGE | £s. d. 
25 | 16 1 8 
30 | 18 10 10 
35 | 21 4 2 
40 2417 6 
45 | 2319 2 
50 | 3419 2 








WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


TINCTURE 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


| 
| 


TTHEW HODGSON, senstanell 


no 


—Life of Dickens, By Frank T. Marzials.—Life of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Joseph Knight.—Life of 
Samuel Johnson. By Col. F. Grant.—Life of Darwin. 


By G. T. Bettany.—Life of Charlotte Bronté. By 
Augustine Birrell.—Life of Thomas Carlyle. By 
Richard Garnett, LL.D.—Life of Adam Smith. By 
R. B. Haldane, M. P.—Life of Keats. By W.M. Ros- 


setti.—Life of Shelley, By William Sharp.—Life of 
Smollett. By David Hannay.—Life of Goldsmith. 
| By Austin Dobson.—Life of Scott. By Prof. Yonge. 
| APRIL VOLUME— 
LIFE of BUNYAN. By Canon VenaBtes. 
| Volumes in preparation by James Sime, Epmusp 
} Goss, &c. 
LIBRARY EDITION of GREAT WRITERS. 
Printed on large paper of extra quality, in hand. 
some binding, demy 8vo, 2s 6d per vol. 


The CAMELOT SERIES. Monthly 


Shilling Volumes. (Cut or uncut edges.) 


JANUARY VOLUME— 
ROBERT BURNS’S LETTERS. 
FEBRUARY VOLUME— 

VOLSUNGA SAGA: the Story of the 
Volsungs and Niblungs. Translated from 
the Icelandic by Errikr MaGnusson and WILLIAM 
Morris. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. HaLLipay SPaRLING. 

MARCH VOLUME— 

| SARTOR RESARTUS. By Tuomas Carirte. 

With Introdactiou by Ernest Ruys. { Now ready. 
APRIL VOLUME, now ready— 

SELECT WRITINGS of EMERSON. 
With Introduction by PercivaL CHUBB. 

The MAY VOL. of the CAMELOT SERIES will be— 

SELECTION from the P 8, of 
SENECA. Edited by WattER CLoDE, 

| Ready April 25th. 
The CAMELOT SERIES may be had in the 
following bindings:—Cloth, cut edges, 1s; cloth, 
uncut edges, Is; half mottled calf, gilt top, antique, 

| 33; rad roan, gilt edges, 33. 

The CANTERBURY POETS. In 

1s Monthly Volumes. Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 


APRI‘. VOLUME, now ready— 
BORDER BALLADS. Ellited, with Introduc- 
tiou and Notes, by Granam R, Tomsoy. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 7s 6d to £2 123 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


ALBERT, PIANETTE,, in, Rosewood, Walnut, 
IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, in 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas, ‘£4 4s per quarter on Three Years’ System. _ 








IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas. £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if paid in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


D R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that ear Bottle of the Original and G 








USE 








ALL WHO 








COLDS 





THE 


A RPOOL and LONDON 
AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ............scessssersese « £7,324,034 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. ‘ 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at modera:e rates, Par. 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation, 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force.—Reyiy. 
ing Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Azents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


ee FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C, 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Beaumont W. Lussocs, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | John Hunter, Esq. 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | George Lake, Esq. 

Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Hy. John Norman, Esq, 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq, 
Right Hon. John G.| M.P. 

Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G, C. Browne, 

Share Capital at present paid up 





and invested ae ose ..-£1,000,000 

Total Funds, upwards of ... s+ 3,999,000 

Total Annual Income, over +» 800,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 


should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 





WORCESTERSHIRE SATVUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
THE BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
SOAP.] (SOAP. 
P E AR §S’ 

SOAP.] [SOAP. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 











The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM 0. i } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
ree, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the 
rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and CO., 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Cotps, Covaus, SHORTNESS OF 
BreaTH.—These maladies require early and unre- 
mitting attention, for if neglected they often end in 
asthma, bronchitis, or consumption. The Ointment 
well rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating 
the skin, is absorbed and carried directly to the 
lungs, whence it expels all impurities. All the blood 
in the body is perpetually passing through the lungs, 
and there all noxious particles tending to disease 
can be thoroughly and permanently neutralised, 
rendered harmless, or ejected from the system. 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills perfectly accomplish 
this purification; and through the blood thus 
cleansed, the influence of these wonderful medica- 
ments reaches the remotest part of the human body, 
and thus cures ail diseased action, whether internal 
or external, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 














Wellington Street, Strand, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF MADAME 
MOHL.” 


N A R EK A. 


By KATHLEEN O’MEARA, 
Author of ‘‘ The Old House in Picardy,” &e, 
Tn 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY FOX.” 


LOYALTY GEORGE. 


By Mrs. PARR, 
Author of “Adam and Eve,”’ &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


ANEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 


By ROSA NeCAREY, 
Author of “ Wee Wifie,’’ ‘‘ Not Like Other Girls,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ This novel is for those who like stories told with 
more intensity of feeling than Jane Austen displayed, 
who are not inclined to call pathos twaddle, and who 
eare to see life and human nature in their most 
beautiful form,.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHICH SHALL IT BE?” 


A LIFE INTEREST. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “‘ The Wooing o’t,” “‘ Her Dearest Foe.” 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

* Altogether the book is in the author’s best vein ; 
it is brightly written and unusually interesting—even 
exciting at times. It is certainly a novel that, once 
begun, will be eagerly read to the end.’’—St. James’s 
Gazette, 


HIS COUSIN BETTY. 


By Miss F. M. PEARD, 
Auther of ‘‘ Near Neighbours,’” ‘The Rose 
Garden,’’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“© Betty’ is Miss Peard’s best character, certainly 
she is her most finished portrait.’’-—Academy, 


Also, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S 
TROUBLES. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Forming a Volume of the New and Cheaper Edition 
of that Author’s Works, now appearing, in uniform 
style and price, at monthly intervals. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
BLACKETT’S SELECT NOVELS. 
At all Bookstalls, &c., 1s; paper covers, post-free, 1s 2d. 
die ABBEY MURDER. By Josrrin 
Harton, Author of “ Clytie,” ‘‘ John Needham’s 
Double,” &c. 
London: Spencer BiackertT (successor to J. and 
R. Maxwell), 35 st. Bride Street. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rozsert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &c. 
London: G. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Gat rest and SimpPkin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
jourt. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRiSH 
y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strané, 
London, W.C. 


EPP s’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COC O A. 


S 





ARH. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN 


“ NURSING as 


for WOMEN.” 


on 
a PROFESSION 


See “ The WOMAN'S 


WORLD” for APRIL, price 1s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
APRIL. 2s 6d, 
ConTeENTS. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE House OF Lorps. By 
the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P 
THE DEVIL IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
neys, M.A. 
Epvucation In AGRICULTURE. By Professor Wallace. 
A Marcu MiInstreL, By Alfred Austin. 
Ee New Departure.” By Viscount Lymington, 
LavaTER. By Arthur Benson. 
INTEMPERANCE IN Inpra. By C. T. Buckland. 
PINDAR AND ATHLETICS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Andrews. 
THE CERTAINTIES OF CHANCE. By R. A. Proctor. 
FReE-TRADE AND THE Economists. By the Earl of 
Pembroke. 
Pouitics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 








" By A. ©. Champ- 


By 





Price 1s. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR APRIL, 1888. 
1, From Moor Istes. By Jessie Fothergill, Anthor 
of ‘The First Violin.” —Part Il, Chaps. 45. 
2. UNQUENCHABLE, 

3. RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

4. * CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DUKE OF WELLING- 





TON.”’ 

5. Foreet-me-Not.—Part I. 

6. THE Romance or Hustory.—IV. Marino 
FALIERO. 

7. Horace: Boox II., Ope 17. 

8. LoyaLty GrorGE.—(Conclusion.) 

9, SKETCHES IN WENSLEYDALE, 

10. THe Hermir or LE Croisic. 

1. THE Roeur. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“ Mdlle, de Mersac.” Chaps. 12-15. 
RIcHARD BeEnTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


poe. Edited by Watrer Sicuet, 
M.A. 123 pp., large 8vo, ls. 
By One. 
Charles Wyndham, 
A SUGGESTION. 


THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

Davip GARRICK ABROAD. 

ReFORM OF THE House oF LorRpDs: 
F. 8. Pulling. 

BLACKMAIL ON THE HEARTH. Mrs. St. Leonards. 

Sprnoza: AS A TEACHER. Professor Frederick Pollock. 

BEAUMARCHAIS. Mdlle. Blaze de Bury. 

“Tury Do Turse Tuines Betrer ABroap,”’ 
Conyngham Greene (Attaché to H.M. Legation, 
Stuttgart). 

To ALNCASTER. 

Artremus Warp. 

A Great Morar Victory. 

CONVERSION OF THE THREE PER CENTS, 
Serrell. 

Ap Emeritum (SONNET). 

KorpHeTvuA THE THIRTEENTH. 
Corbett. 

Trmr’s Footsteps, Timr’s SPECTACLES, REVIEWS, 
THE Best Books OF THE MonrTH, &e., &c. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN, Lowrey, and Co., Pater. 
noster Square. 


Owen Balair. 
George Northcroft. 
William Mackay. 
Dr. George 


Chaps, 1-4. Julian 


NEW FANTASTIC ROMANCE. 
Now ready at all Libraries, in 1 vol., 10s 6d; post, 5d 

HE PREMIER and the PAINTER. 
By J. Freeman BELL. 


London: SpENcER BLAcKETT (successor to J. and 
R. Maxwell’, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


URERETANGA: Groans of the 
Maori-. Edited by G. W. Ruspen. Post-free, 3s. 
WittiAm Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, & all Booksellers. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions o sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C- 





Limited, and all Booksellers. 


' NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


JOY COMETH in the MORN- 
ING: a Country Tale. By ALGERNON GISSING. 


2 vols. 


BERNARD and MARCIA: a 
Story of Middle Age. 
3 vols. 


A WILY WIDOW. 


Autkor of 


By EvizapetTu GLAIsTER. 


Henry CRESSWELL, “A Modern 


Greek Heroine,” &c. 


VIRGINIA PENNANT. By 


the Author of ‘‘A Golden Bar,” “ Christina 
North,” &e. 


ONLY a CORAL GIRL. By 


GertRupE Forpe, Author of “ Driven Before the 


5S vols. 


2 vols. 


> 


Storm,” &. 3 vols. 


A FAIR CRUSADER: a 


Story of To-Day. By WiLL1am WEsTALtL, Author 
of “‘ Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 2 vols 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists, post-free. 
PER DOZEN: 













Children’s ..........4 1/2 Hemstitched 

Ladies’ .. SY) eee 2/11} 

COD cccsasesas . 3/6 | Gent’s. woe 4/UL 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 





es TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 


WARDROBES, 
ROBINSON | 


For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
AND 


qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 
linen fronts,35s Gd per half-dozen 
o measure or pattern, 2s extra). 
CLEAVER’S 
MATCHLESS 
SHIRTS. 


(t 
Gentlemen are invited to send for 
cuttings of materials used, also 
patterns of our newest styles in 
Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
With best materials in 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 
for 14s the half-dozen. We 
refit none under this figure. 


to any part of the world. 
Price-Lists and samples of 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and | 


OLD SHIRTS 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- 


MADE AS G00D 
AS NEW. 
free to any part. | 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
__ (Telegraphic Address, “TINEN’’), BELFAST. 
USE 
rR Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHARLES A, Cameron, M.D. 


F 
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EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1888. 
STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. J. H111, B.A., F.S.S. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
CORNWALL. By W.H. Trreettas. Fourth Edition. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J.C. Cox, LL.D. Second Edition. 
DEVON (NORTH). By R. N. Wortn, F.G.8. Fourth Edition. 
DEVON (SOUTH). By R. N. Wortn, F.G.S. Fourth Edition. 
The above Guides to North and South Devon, if required in 1 vol., 3s 6d. 
DORSET. By R_N. Wort, F.G.S. 
SS iSe LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenson, F.R.G.8. Fifth 
ition. 
ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. Second Edition. 
KENT. ByG. P. Bevan, F.G.S. Fifth Edition. 
ated rig (FOUBISTS’ GUIDE THROUGH). By the Rev. W. J. 
OFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A., 
F.8.A. Fourth Edition. 
NORFOLK. By Watrer Rye. Third Edition. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By R.N. Wortn, F.GS. Second Edition. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Tayzor, F.L.S., F.G.S8. 
SURREY. ByG. P. Bevan, F.G.S. Second Edition. 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition, 
RWICK. By G. P. Brvan, F.G.S. 
WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
WYE (The) andITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. ByG.P. Bevay, F.G.S. 
YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). By G. P. 
Bevan, F.G.8. Third Edition. 
YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. Fourth 
ition, 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 





Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 

The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS, Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner, Morland, selected by the late G. W. Reed, from proofs in the 
British Museum, and reproduced by the Autotype process, 

The LIBER STUDIORUM, fac-similed in Autotype from fine states lent by 
the Rey. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

The ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. With Notes and 
Memoir by Lonis Fagan, Esq. 

The GOOD SHEPHERD: CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes of two noble 
Drawings by Frederick Shields, 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. Autotypes from the Car- 
toons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum, by Sir FREDERICK 


LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
FREE BY POST. 


**AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. Sent free 
by post on application to 

1 2 3B AUT OT FY PB COMPAN Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





es 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKs. 


A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN DALBY. 


MAYROYD OF MYTHOLYM: 
A Romance of the Fells. 
By JOHN DALBY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day, 


Price One Shilling. 


DOWN with ENGLAND. Translated from 


the French. Crown 8yvo, [This day, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are now issuing at q 
Cheap Rate a Popular Edition of the COMPLETE WORKS 
of THOMAS CARLYLE. 


The volumes are handsomely printed and bound in cloth, and 
published at 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Now ready. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. | The LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3vols.; vol. 
PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. and SPEECHES. 5 vols. 


*,* Others to follow. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





REV. GEORGE BOWEN, OF BOMBAY. 


NEW EDITION, small 4to, cloth, 5s. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS. 


By the Rev. G. BOWEN, of Bombay. 


With Introductory Notice by the Rev. W. HANNA, D.D., 
Author of ** The Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion.” 


** Among such books we shall scarcely find another which exhibits the same 
freshness and vividness of idea, the same fervour of faith, the same intensity of 
devotion...... I count it a privilege to introduce in this country a book so fitted to 
attract and to benefit.”"—Extract from Preface. _ 

“These meditations are the production of a missionary whose mental history 
is very remarkable...... His conversion to a religious life is undoubtedly one of 
the most remarkable on record. They are all distinguished by a tone of true 
ne and are wholly free from a sectarian or controversial bias,’”’—Morning 

ast, 





In 1 vol. small 4to, cloth, 5s, 
“VERILY, VERILY.’’ 


THE AMENS OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. GEORGE BOWEN, of Bombay. 


“ For private and devotional reading this book will be found very helpful and 
stimulative.”—Literary World. 

‘‘ Mr. Bowen is already favourably known as the author of one of the very best 
books issued under the oft-repeated title of ‘Daily Meditations,’...... Fresh 
thoughts, pious aspirations, sage reflections, and pithy practical suggestions are 
to be found in almost every page.” —Daily Review, 


In 1 vol. small 4to, price 5s. 


LOVE REVEALED. 


Meditations on the Parting Words of Jesus with His 
Disciples, in John xiii. to xvii. 


By GEORGE BOWEN, Missionary at Bombay. 


“ No true Christian could put the book down without finding in himself more 
traces of the blessed unction which drops from every page.’*—Record. 

“+ Here is a feast of fat things, of fat things full of marrow.’’—Sword and Trowel. 

“A more stimulating work of its class has not appeared for many a long day.” 
—Scotsman, 

*€ So simple and graceful in style, so strong in their mental grasp, so fresh and 
unconventional in their thought, so devout and Evangelical in spirit.’’— Freeman. 

“The present work is eminently qualified to help the devotional life.’— 
Literary World, . F R 

“To put a copy of this beautifully printed and valuable book into the hands of 
a young preacher or an aged Christian would be a fit Christmas work for a 
wealthy Christian.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 

‘* He writes plainly and earnestly, and with a true appreciation of the tender 
beauties of what are really among the finest passages in the New Testament.”— 
Glasgow Herald, 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





UBLIC OPINION (EstasuisurEp 1861) 
is the only weekly paper giving an unbiassed epitome of all leading news- 
papersoftheworld, Every phase of opinion is adequately represented, the salient 
points of difference being carefully digested and contrasted in a condensed form 
for the reader’s judgment. In addition to an elaborate abstract of current 
political opinions, many columns are devoted to extracts from what is best in 
contemporary literature, whilst at the same time the progress of modern thought 
in every branch of science is represented by quotations from the technical papers, 
Every Friday, price 2d,—Office, 11 Southampton Street, Strand, 





Cc % 


~~ © 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION of HOOKER’S WORKS. 
REVISED by Dean CHURCH and Professor PAGET. 


The WORKS of THAT LEARNED and 


DIVINE, Mr. RICHARD HOOKER. With an Account of 
cage age Death, by Isaac Watton, Arranged by the Rev. JoHN 
Kestk, M.A.,, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Seventh Edition. Re- 
‘ined by the Very Rev. R. W. Cxurcu, M.A., D.0.L., Honorary Fellow of 
Oriel College, and Dean of St. Paul’s; and Rev. F. Paget, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University 
of Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 363. [Just published, 


A MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN PRIMER. 
‘th Grammar, Notes, and Glossary, By JosrpH Wricut, Ph.D. ; Extra 
= 8vo, cloth limp, 3s 6d. (Just published, 
*.* “The present book has been written as an elementary introduction to the 
larger German works on the same subject.”’—From the Pxs race, 


SEQUEL to NIXON’S “EUCLID REVISED.” 


GEOMETRY in SPACE. Containing parts 


of Euclid’s Eleventh and Twelfth Buoks, and some properties of Polyhedra 
and Solids of Revolution. With Exercises. Edited by R.0.J. Nrxon, M.A., 
Mathematical Master of the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. Crown 


loth, 33 6d. [Just published. 
sili NEW WORK by Dr. MARTINEAU. 


A STUDY of RELIGION: its Sources and 
Contents. By James MartrinFav, D.D., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester 
New College, London. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s, Just published, 

“This earnest and even noble treatise.” —Atheneum. 

“Will be one of the books to which thinkers will refer long after this and 
many future generations have passed away. It will rank with the great works 
of Berkeley, Butler, and Cardinal Newman amongst the most enduring efforts of 
philosophical thought,.’’—Spectator, 


NEW EDITION of Major GREEN’S ARABIC GRAMMAR, 


A PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR. Part 


J. With numerous Exercises. By A. O. GREEN, Brigade-Major, RE., 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Arabic Stories.’”” Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


COMPLETION of Professor PRESTWICH’S “ GEOLOGY.” 


GEOLOGY: Chemical, Physical, and 


Stratigraphical. By J. Prestwicu, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, 
Oxford. With Map: and Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., Chemical 
and Physical, 25s. Vol. II., Physical and Stratigraphical, with New Geo- 
logical Map of Europe, 36s, [Just published. 
“Stands out from the long range of modern treatises.”-—Academy. 
*,* The GEOLOGICAL MAP of EUROPE separately, on roller or in cloth 


A TEXT-BOOK of ALGEBRA. By W. 


Sreapman Atpis, M.A., Princip2l and Professor of Mathematics in Univer- 
sity College, Auckland, New Zealand, formerly Principal of the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne College of Science. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
*,* FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND CO.’S LIST. 





NOW READY (TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION). 
In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, neat design, price 63. 


A NEW AND CHOICE EDITION OF 


THE BOOK OF NONSENSE. 
By the late EDWARD LEAR. 


Containing 110 Pictures, printed in outline (as originally published), 





From the Daily Telegraph, Jan. 31st, 1888 :—‘* Many years have elapsed since 
the immortal * Book of Nonsense,’ professedly written for the amusement of the 
youthful generation, took the English public by storm, ran through an extra- 
ordinary number of editions, and became a household word in every laughter- 
loving family throughout the Three Kingdoms. The ‘ Book of Nonsense,’ though 
ma not strictly a ‘thing of beauty,’ is undeniably a ‘joy for ever.’...... 

dward Lear’s jokes, side-splitting though they were, displayed an extraordinary 
harmlessness, lack of irony, and freedom from ill-natured allusions to the 
blemishes or weaknesses of ‘ poor human nature.’ During his life they afforded 
boundless delight to unnumbered hosts of his fellow-countrymen in every part of 
the inhabitable globe, and we doubt not that they will long survive him to furnish 
joyous entertainment to many a generation yet unborn,” 


Mr. Rusx1n says, in his “‘ List of the Best Hundred Authors :’’—"' Surely the 
most beneficent and innocent of all books yet produced is the ‘ Book of Nonsense,’ 
with its corollary carols, inimitable and refreshing, and perfect in rhythm, I 
really don’t know any author to whom I am half so grateful for my idle self as 
Kdward Lear, I shall put him first of my hundred authors,” 


Also, we have the pleasure to announce that, having purchased the Copyrights, 
we shall shortly issue 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE LATE MR. LEAR’3 
NONSENSE SONGS AND RHYMES. 


NONSENSE BOTANY 
AND 


NONSENSE ALPHABET. 





And a SECOND SERIES of 


THE BOOK OF NONSENSE. 


These Editions will be Rearranged and published at Popular Prices, 


London and New York: FREDERICK WARNE and CO. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


8vo, price 5s. 


CIVILISATION AND 
PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
SCOTSMAN :—“ An original thinker, and a clear, forcible writer.”’ 


WARRINGTON GUARDIAN :—“ This, in one handsome volume, i3 a new 
edition of a remarkable book by a very accomplished scholar.” 


NEWCASTLE COURANT :—“ A remarkable book......and should help many 
out of the slough of doubt and perplexity.” 


ACADEMY :—“ The ability of Mr. Crozier consists in a remarkable clearness 
of detail vision...... fine critical observation...... singular acumen of distinction— 
the power, so to speak, of seeing through millstones, of being in a manner clair- 
voyant......This accurate and subtle thinker.”’ 


SCOTTISH REVIEW :—‘‘ There can be no doubt, we think, that Mr. Crozier 
has put his finger upon the weak point in the speculations of previous writers, 
and that he has himself laid hold of the right method for the adequate treatment 
of his subject. The work is one of real and pre-eminent merit, and will deservedly 
take a high place in the class of literature to which it belongs,”” 


INQUIRER :—“ This is a work of real ability. It is full of thought, and its 
style is both forcible and clear. The reader is borne on a stream of strong think. 
ing, from point to point, until at last, when he pauses toget a little mental breath, 
he finds that he has been doing almost as much thinking as the author himself, so 
stimulating and suggestive is the book ; and so full is it of discriminating, vigorous, 
and subtle ideas...... This rich and suggestive book......is written in an easy, flow- 
ing style, at times impressively eloquent.”’ 

SPECTATOR :—“ The book of a very able man..,...The testimony which we are 
compelled to give to the high ability of this ambitious work is completely impar- 
tial......We can have no donbt as to the great ability of the book, nor as to the 
literary power with which the thoughts it contains are often expressed......Full 
of original criticism......Great literary faculty...... It will rectify much that is 
faulty in the views of his predecessors....., A book far less superficial than Mr. 
Buckle’s.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.”’ 


On March 26th, royal 8vo, price 153, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. 


Volume XIV, (DAMER—D'EYNCOURT), of tho 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume XV. will be published on June 26th, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On March 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No, 58, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE jor APRIL, 
containing, among other Articles of Interest :—“* Mr. 
SANDFORD,” I-III. —“ In the DARK CON- 
TINENT,”—“ SPRING and SUMMER BIRDS.— 
“HOW WE MARRIED the MAJOR.”—“BRAD- 
SHA W.”—“A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the AUTHOR 
of “ DEMOS,” “ THYRZA,” §c., Chaps. 7 and 8; §e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, 
Talent, and Genius. 6s. [Just published, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. With 


Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 6s, 


6s each. 


THRIFT. 
DUTY. 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


21s, 73 6d, or 2s 6d, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, the SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Illustrated by George Reid, R.S.A, 6s. 


With Llustrations, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


LIST. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. No. 870. 


APRIL, 1888. 2s 6d. Contents :—A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps. 
1.5.—AMONG the ISLANDS of the SOUTH PACIFIC: FIJI. By Courts 
TrotTreER.—JOYCE. (Conclusion.)\—The EVE of St. JOHN. Translated from 
the German of Gustav Hartwic by Sir THEoporE Martin, K.U.B.—OLD 
SCOTLAND.—EVENING: KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE.—The 
CENTRAL AFRICAN QUESTION.—The LAND BEYOND the FORKEST.— 
The POLICE of the NORTH SEA. By W. Morris Cottes.—OUR NAVAL 
POLICY. 


The LAND BEYOND the FOREST: Facts, 


Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania, By E.Gerarp, Author of ‘‘ Reata,”’ 
“*Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 2 vols., with Map and Illustrations, 25s. 
**One of the brightest and most enjoyable books of its kind that has come 
our way for a good many years......There is not indeed a dull page to be found 
between the covers of the two volumes, the interest of which is indefinitely in- 
creased by a large number of admirable illustrations.’’—Manchester Examiner, 


The BALANCE of MILITARY POWER in 


EUROPE: an Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the 
Continental States. By Colonel Maurice, Royal Artillery, Professor of 
Military Art and History at the Royal Staff College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is also full of information. The scope is large, but the aims are singularly 
definite, a quality which immensely increases its value, not only as an instructor, 
but as a means of forming a judgment. ‘he style is lucid and flowing, and the 
book has this great additional advantage, that the author, an accomplished 
soldier, has written it with a single eye to the common weal.’’—Spectator. 








—_——. 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. By Maurus 


Joxat. Authorised Translation by Mrs. HeEGAN KENNARD. 3 vols post 8vo, 
25s 6d. 

** A work which is certain to obtain wide popularity. It is strong in incident, 
graphic and picturesque in its descriptions of scenery or events, intensely 
dramatic in construction, and contains much vigorous character-drawinz.’’— 
Scotsman. 





SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN iin the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Ksq., 
of Ochtertyre. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘‘ Memoir of Admiril 
Lord Keith, K.B., &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 

** This is the best book which has appeare1 on the Scotland of the pist—a Sot. 
land not too remote or barbarous to be now uninteresting. ...It embodies the 
experiences of a shrewd, sagacious, scholarly Scotsman, who lived in times when 
events happened that were worth observing...... Mr. Allardyce has further done 
the work of editing entrusted to him with unexceptionil judgment.’’—Spectator, 


POOR NELLIE. By the Author of ‘‘*My 


Trivial Life and Misfortune.’’ New and Cheaper E.lition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. 
** A very powerful and remarkable book.’’—Spectator. 
*** Poor Nellie,’ though it follows on a work so vigorous as ‘ My Trivial Life,’ 
has in it the wherewith 1l to make its readers go on asking for more.’’—Atheneum, 
** A work of great ability and of absorbing interest.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“The triumph of the book is Poor Nellie herself. Alike in the earlier and later 
scenes, her presentation is faultless.””—Saturday Review. 





A NEW EDITION, almost entirely Rewritten. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 


By Professor Davip Pager, LL.D., &c., Durham University College of 
Physical Science, Newcastle; and Professor CuarLEs Lapwortu, LL.D., 
Mason Science College, Birmingham. Twelfth Edition, with Engravings on 
Wood, and Glossarial Index, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the year round. With Engraved Plans. By 
Davip THomson, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at 
Drumlanrig. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Tts author is entitled to great praise for the simple and clear manner in which 
he has explained the cultural directions, which, if carefully complied with, will 
enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow plants as well as any gardener,.”’ 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS: their Propagation 


and Improvement. By F. W. Bursipar, Author of “The Narcissus: its 
History and Culture,’ &. With Engravings and Index, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
‘It is for scientific professionals and amateurs that Mr. Burbidge has pro- 
duced this extremely complete and valuable manual upon the propagation and 
improvement of plants.””—Standard, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 


and Show Them. By the Rev. Canon Hotr, Tenth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised, feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 
“His work may now be considered the most complete guide to this interesting 
branch of floricultural art.””—Saturday Review, 
** At once charming and instructive...... The practical questions of position, soil, 
manure, and selection are carefully and exhaustively treated.’’—Standard, 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. No. 869. 


MARCH, 1883. 2s 61. Contents:—JOYCE, Chaps, 41-44—MARY STUART 
in SCOTLAND: II. MAITLAND and CECIL. By Joun SkELTon, C.B.—SOME 
ASPECTS of AUSTRALIAN LIFE.—OYSTER-CULTURE at ARCACHON.— 
TOO LATE: an Every-Day Romance. By the Eart of Rosstyy.—A DEAD 
MAN’S VENGEANCE.—CYPRUS under BRITISH RULE.—A NEGLECTED 
PARADISE.—LAND, POPULATION, and WEALTH in the WESTERN ISLES. 
By Rearnatp MacLeop.—TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Professor G. G. 
Ramsay.—The OPENING of PARLIAMENT. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKs, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, 


the Bow of Ulysses. By James A. Froupr. With 9 Illustrati 
Sketches by the Author. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. ing 
The Times.—‘ Mr. Froude’s brilliant book on the West Indies is, perhaps, th 

most enjoyable he has ever written, and has a wider interest than might be A 
ferred from thetitle. Never has he thrown himself with more intensity into tho; : 
broad and burning questions which concern the future of the Empire.  Neyor ion 
he found happier opportunity for fervent eloquence or picturesque description, 
and he has seldom displayed his powers to greater alvantage.,”’ . 


The LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN;; or, a 


Journey in Manchuria, with an Account of the History, Administration 
and Religion of that Province. By H. E. M. James, of her Majesty’s Bombay 
Civil Service. With a Map, 10 Full-Page Illustrations, and 28 Illustrations 
in the Text. 1 vol. 8vo, 24s. : 
* Readers in search of something new, students, politicians, and geographers 
may all profit by the perusal of this book .....Mr. James modestly apologises for 
the publication of a new book of travels; but when he has read it, the reader will 
feel that the apology was not needed, for Manchuria merits alike the attention 
of historical students and statesmen, and both my benetis by reflection on the 
| inaercr wig subject as it is pat before them in this bright and useful volume,”— 
Spectator. 


CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN 
EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 
late CHARLES C, F, GREVILLE, Hsq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns, 
Kdited by Henry Reeve, C.B, D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. 1.-I1I. Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


The STORY of CREATION : a Plain Account 


of Evolution. By Epwarp Cropp, Author of ‘* The Childhood of the World,” 
&e Second Edition, with 77 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“The author discusses the questions relating to inorganic evolution and to the 
origin of lif: and life-forms, and sets forth in logical order the arguments which 
are held to establish the truth of D.rwin’s theory of the origin and development 
of species. A final chapter is devoted to social evolution, including the evolution 
of mind, society, language, art and science, morals and theology. The book is 
vigorously written, and well illustrated; and readers......will find that it enables 
them to understind and appreciate some of the greatest and most fruitful 
generalisations of modern science.’’—Nat ure, 


ADDRESSES and LECTURES. By George 


ALEXANDER MACFARREN, Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge, 
and Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, With a Portrait, crown 8yo, 


price 63 6d. 
BALLADS of BOOKS. Edited by Anprew 
“With those outward graces dear to book-lovers, this volume has besides the 


Lane. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
more enduring charm given by good taste and the skill of experts used in the 
selection.’”’—Scotsman, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY, 


A. Proctor. Part I. now ready, price 2s 611. 

*,* This Work will be completed in twelve monthly parts and a supplementary 
section. In each there will be 64 pages, imperial octavo, many cuts, and two 
plates, or one large folding plate. Thus, the complete volume will contain, with 
index, preface, &., about 80) pages and abundant illu-trations. ‘The price of each 
part will be 23 6d; that of the supplementary section, containing tables, index, 
and preface, ls. The price of the complete work, in cluth, 36s, Complete Pro- 
spectus will be sent on application, 


REMINISCENCES of FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


By Rosert Crawrorp, M.A., lately Professor of Civil Engincering in the 
University of Dublin, Author of “ Across the Pampas and the Andes,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The ISLAND: an Adventure of a Person of 


Quality. A Novel. By Richarp WHITEING, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A brilliantly written satire which puts the social problems of the day in 
many new and striking lights.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
“Mr. Whiteing subdues satire, humour, and idyllic grace and tenderness to 
one delightful blend.”—Daily News. 


By Ricuarp 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


sr, YU 14 > 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No, 66, APRIL. 
ConTENTS. 
Eve. By the Author of “ John Herring,” ‘ Mehalah,” &c. Chaps, 32-36. 
THe ENDOWMENT OF THE DauGHTER. By Walter Besant. 
Lost anp Won. By Jean Ingelow. 
Coup Winns. By Uy. Harries. 
Tue Runaways. By Mrs. Parr. 
Sometuine aBout Snakes. By C. T. Buckland, F.Z.8. 
UncLe Pierce. By Charles Blatherwick. Chapters 7-9. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 770 pp., and upwards of 200 Plates, Illustrations, 
aps and Charts, &c., price 7s 6d. 


LORD BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL, 1887. 


List or ConTENTS :—Navy Estimates for the Year 1887-88.—Manning the 
Navy.—Defence of Commercial Harbours.-—Coaling-Stations and Graving-Docks 
Abroad.—The Australian Squadron.—A Colonial ‘ Britannia,’—Shipbuilding 
Policy.—Naval Strength and Resources of England.—The ‘ Mosquito’ Fieet.—Mer- 
chant Steamships.—Naval Incidents.—British and Foreign Armoured and 
Unarmoured Ships.—Submarine Warfare.—Merchant Navies of Principal Marine 
Countries; &c. 


J. GRIFFIN and CO., 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


LFRACOMBE.—Easter at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 


Mild and Equable Climate ; Comfortable Quarters ; 250 rooms.— Descriptive 
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On Tuesday, price ls, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE, APRIL. 


sat NorTHERN, NORTH-EASTERN, AND MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND 
Oe eLaSETEE RAILWAYS. By W. M. Acworth. 

‘sand Titnes, By the Right Hon. Lord Brabourne. ; 
entre Winter Hotray IN IreLanp.—(Part I.) By Isabella L. Bird, 
* guthor of ‘‘ The Sindwich Islands,” &c. - 

gH SCHOOLS AND HIGH-SCHOOL Girts. By Rose G. Kingsley. _ : 
= Quarn: A BALLAD. By the Right Hon. Sir John Savile, British Minister at 
sce fixcou:ecrioNs OF THE New Crown PRINCE OF GERMANY. By a 
Tutor. . . 
FOr LANTHROFIC Noveuists. By Edith Sichel. ? 
ouR.—(Conclusion of the Series.) By R. Corney Grain. ’ 
Fr Boar-Huntina.—(Concluded.) By the Right Hon, Sir J. H. 


Two 

On T' 

niece ga 
rum mone ay. 

dare Guosts. By R. Ashton. : ; 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. — (Continued.) By Lucas Malet, Author of 

«Golonel Enderby’s Wife,” &c. 

Our LIBRARY List. am ee ee 
GEORGE BORROW. 

“The career and works of George Borrow are well worthy of study; he may 
have been ‘a vagabond’ by taste and habit, but he was eminently a Christian 
anda gentleman, and many men have earned greater name and fame without 
half his claims to the gratitude of society.””—Saturday Review. 


Now publishing, a NEW and CHEAPER REISSUE, in Monthly Volumes, of 

~~ the following Works of the late GEORGE BORROW, post 8vo, 23 6d each. 

The BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Journeys and Imprison- 
ments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures in the 
Peninsula. With Portrait. [Now ready, 


II. 
The ZINCALI: an Account of the Gypsies of Spain; 


their Manners, Customs, Religion, and Language. (April. 
IIT. 
LAVENGRO; the Scholar—the Gypsy—and the he. 
aye 


IV. 
The ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to Lavengro. [June, 
v. 

WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. 


Also, uniform with the above, post 8vo, 5s, cloth. (J ~ 
ROMANO LAVO-LIL; with Illustrations of English 


Gypsies, their Poetry and Habitations. 


WORKS BY THE LATE SIR HENRY MAINE, 
K.C.S.1., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early History 


of Society, and its Relation to Moderr. Ideas. Eleventh Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


LECTURES on the EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS: 


in Continuation of the above Work. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the EAST and WEST. Six 
Lectures delivered at Oxford. Fifth Edition. To which are added other 
Lectures, Addresses, and Essays, 8vo, 12s, 


DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and CUSTOM. 


Chiefly Selected from Lectures delivered at Oxford. 8vo, 123, 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. I. Prospects of Popular 
Government. II. Nature of Democracy. III. Age of Progress. IV. Con- 
stitution of the United States. Third Edition, Svo, 12s, 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST—BOOKS TO READ. 
IRELAND: the Causes of its Present Condition, and the 


—- Proposed for its Improvement. By Earl Grey, K.G, Crown 8vo, 
3 6d. 

No contribution by Lord Grey to the political questions of the time could do 
otherwise than give proofs of cool judgment and patriotic motive. The brief 
volume appeals to the better judgment of both parties in the State, and it should 
do so all the more effectively for its unpartisan criticism of the misdeeds and 
shortcomings of Liberals and Conservatives alike.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


SOCIETY in ROME under the CMHSARS. By Wm. 
Ratpu Inar, M.A., Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* Although this account of life at ancient Rome has been written by a young 
scholar, it is free from any trace of pedantry. From beginning to end it is quite 
readable by any person gifted with an intelligent curiosity, even though he has 
rm _— his best years in learning a couple of dead languages,’—St. James’s 

azette. 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, and Work. 
From the Experience of Forty Years. By GrorG@E Rar, Author of *‘ Bullion’s 
Letters to a Bank Manager.” New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Rae may be congratulated on having produced a book which can be re- 
 ‘soroggagaaay to the student who wishes to gain an insight into the subject.”— 

‘imes. 

“We have seldom taken up a book on the business of banking which is at once 

4 interesting and so full of shrewd common-sense as this of Mr, Rae’s.”— 

conomist, 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, SUSIANA, and 
BABYLONIA. Including a Residence among the Bakhtiyari and other Wild 
Tribes, By Sir Henry Layarp, G.C.B, Map and Illustrations, 2 vols, 
crown 8yvo, 24s. 

“The mere adventures of this obstinate and hardy traveller are as exciting as 
the incidents in a romance...... It is not often that the public is presented with 
volumes containing such a varied, interesting, instructive, and well because 
simply written record of travel.’’—Spectator. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS.—New Editions. 
This day, NEW_EDITION, Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s, 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN: the Castiles, the Basque Provinces, 

m, the Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic Islands, &c, 
HANDBOOK—ROME and ITS ENVIRONS. New and 


tkoroughly Revised Edition, Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. {Just out. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL: Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, 


Madeira, the Azores, the Canary Islands, &. A New and thoroughly 
Revised Edition, with Maps and Plans, post Svo, 12s, [Just out. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT: the Course of the Nile through 
Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Uairo, the Pytamids and Thebes, the Suez 
Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the Fyoom, &c. New Edition, 
Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the DUKE of CONNAUGHT. 
The BRITISH ARMY: its Regimental Records, Badges, 


Devices, &. By Major J. H. Lawrence-Arcuer. Price 31s 6d, 


The WAR of the SUCCESSION in SPAIN. By Colonel 


the Hon. A. PARNELL, R.E. Price 14s, [Immediately 
The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN. By George Hooper. Price 


3. 
“ An admirable history.’’—Svectator. 


The REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT of 1848-49. By C. 


Epmonp Maovrice, Price 16s. 
** A really important contribution to modern history.—Atheneum, 





BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMORIALS of the Hon. ION KEITH-FALCONER. By 
the Rev. R. Sinker, B.D. With Portrait, &c., 7s 6d. (Immediately, 


The LIFE of DEAN COLET. By the Rev. J. H. Lupton, 
M.A. Price 12s, 


MUSIC. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS. Translated 


by May HERBERT. Price 7s 6d, 
“A fascinating little volume.’’—Atheneum, 


BANISTER'S LECTURES on MUSICAL ANALYSIS. 
>rice 7s 6d, 
aa is beyond comparison the best work on the subject in our language.”— 


ART. 
ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By Philip H. 


DELAMOTTE. With 20 Chromo-Lithographs and 24 Wood Engravings, New 
Edition, price 21s, 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS, &c. New 
Edition. Edited by WaLter Armstrone and R. E. Graves. Vol. I. (A to 
K), 3ls 6d; First Three Parts of the Second and Concluding Volume (Laa 
to Rijn), each 5s; Part X. (Fourth Part of Vol. II.), ready shortly. 


CLASSICS. 


LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES, namely, Dialogues of the Gods, 
of the Sea-Gods, and of the Dead: Zeus the Tragedian : The Ferry-Boat, &c, 
Translated, with Notes and Preliminary Memoir, by Howarp WILLIAMS, 
M.A, 5s. [Boun’s CuassicaL Liprary, 


MATHEMATICS. 
NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
ARITHMETIC. By Charles Pendlebury, M.A., F.B.A.S., 


Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s School, formerly Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Lenses and Systems of Lenses, 
Treated after the Manner of Gauss.’”’ Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 
4s 6d; or in 2 Parts, 2s 6d each. 
The EXAMPLES and PROBLEMS (without Answers) can also be had in a 
separate volume, price 3s, 
Immediately. 


A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. With numerous 


Examples. By A. B. Basset, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Vol.I, (Cambridge: Drr1guTon, BELL, and Co.) 


THEOLOGY. 
The EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the ROMANS. With 


Notes Critical and Practical, an Introduction, and Three Excursuses, Price 6s. 
The above Volume is the SIXTH of Prebendary SADLER’S POPULAR 
COMMENTARY on the NEW TESIAMENT. 


CHRYSOSTOM : a Study in the History of Biblical Inter- 
pretation. By Freperic Henry Cuase, M.A., Christ’s College, Theological 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, and Tutor of the Clergy Training School, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 63. 

* Mr. Chase’s ‘ Chrysostom’ is styled a ‘ Study in the History of Biblical Inter- 
pretation,’ but it is much more; it is a eareful and elaborate monograph on the 
great Preacher of Constantinople...... Written by a scholar for scholars.”—Cone 
temporary Review, 

(Cambridge: Drereuton, BELL, and Co.) 


STUDIES of ARIANISM, chiefly referring to the Character 
and Chronology of the Reaction which followed the Council of Nica. By 
Henry MELVILLE Gwatkin, Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 103. 

“* His studies are an original and most suggestive contribution to Ecclesiastical 

History,’’—Notes and Queries, 

(Cambridge: DeiGHTON, BELL, and Co.) 


SERMONS PREACHED at UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. By 
the late Rev. Epwarp Turin@, M.A., Head-Master, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. small 8vo, 123. 

“‘ They are direct, plain-spoken, and original in conception and treatment...... 
are full of solid, valuable matter.”’—Spectator, 
(Cambridge: DerauTon, BELL, and Co.) 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS and HYMN-WRITERS. A Course 
of Lectures. By J. E. Prescott, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Carlisle, 
Second Edition, Enlarged, with References to Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
Church Hymns, and Hymnal Companion. Small 8vo, 6s. 

“Dr. Prescott’s book does much to give a higher tone and a deeper interest to 
this most popular part of all religious services.’”’—Carlisle Jowrnal, 
(Cambridge: Deiguton, BELL, and Co.) 


The TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. With 
Illustrations from the Talmud. Two Lectures on an Ancient Church Manual 
discovered at Constantinople. By C. Taytor, D.D., Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 6s. 

* Undoubtedly a most valuable contribution to the literature of the subject.” 

—Guardian, 

(Cambridge: Drtanton, BELL, and Co.) 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 163. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Watrer Bessant, Author of “All 


Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &. With 137 Fall-Page Plates and Woodcuts, 





































i Mr. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


| KING or KNAVE? By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL.—Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


The LINDSAYS: a Romance of Scottish Life. By Joun 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


| The DEVIL'S DIE. By Grant Aten, Author of “ Babylon,” 


‘In All senden,” &e. 


A “NEW MILITARY NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8yo, at all Libraries. 


‘EVERY INCH a SOLDIER. By I M. J. Cozqunovn. 


“The story is full of movement, is written with considerable cleverness, and will be read with enjoyment.””—Scotsman. 







































































““DAGONET’S”” NEW BOOK.—In the press, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


MARY JANE MARRIED: Tales of a Village Inn. By George 


R. Sims 








ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM.—Fcap. 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s. 


The CITY of DREAM. By Roserr Bucnanan. With Frontis- 


piece and Vignette by P. Macnab. 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY.—SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. Woop. 


** The pioneers of ‘ detective fiction’ have in Mr. Wood a formidable rival, and should see cause to look well to the safoty of their, laurels. His book is one of 
a pop a3 = best 1 Bo a of this kind that has yet been produced ose The much-abused words ‘absorbing’ and ‘ exciting’ are especially applicable to 
—Morn‘ng Pos 

















Mr. HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL.—OHEAPER EDITIDN, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


The DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne, Author of “A Son of Hagar.” 


“ Mr. Hall Caine will rank with the late Charles Reade and Mr. Walter Besant. The latter passages of Dan Mylros’ s life, written with Defoe-like simplicity in 
his artless hanes have an essential sairaaninetedd more ape than anything in Victor Hugo. The figure of Dan orate Titanic.”’—Illustrated London News, 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a 6d. 


RED SPIDER. By the Author of “ John Herring,” &c. 


** Assuredly the author of ‘Mehalah’ has surpassed himself in his fascinating story entitled ‘ Red Spider.’ It is not alone, as he desires, a transcript from 
Nature, but a a . bit of Nature’ s self. The heroine, Honor Luxmore, is a noble specimen of womanhood...... * Red Spider’ isa » delightfal novel. mm "—Mor ning Post. 














BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Picture boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS, &c. By Bret Harrz. 


* As vigorously original as anything that Mr. Bret Harte has ever written......In the author’s best manner.’’—Morning Post. 











Mrs. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL.—CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE and MISER. By E. Lynn Linton. 


*** Paston Carew’ is a really clever book.”—St. James’s Gazette, 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8v0, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payy, Author of “ By Proxy,” &e. 


“Show Mr. Payn at his best. Not one of these numerous ‘ Glow-Worm Tales’ is dull, and all are @ decidedly clever.’ "Satur ‘day Review. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6:. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS: a Romance. By D. Curistie Murray and Henry Hermay. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 
The PRINCE and the PAUPER. By Marx Twa. LADY LOVELACE, By ©. L. Pinxis. 
HEART'S DELIGHT, By Cuarres Giszon. DISAPPEARED. By Saran Tyturr. 
IN ALL SHADES. By Grant Attey. 


HOW to PLAY SOLO WHIST: its Method Explained, its Practice Demonstrated. 


With Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a Revised and Augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM S. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 














ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON the FIRST. By Jony Asutoy, 


Author of “‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.’’ With 115 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Elition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Ricnarp Jerrertes. New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 


cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
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